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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


S the coal dispute enters’ on its sixth month, the 

miners’ front is manifestly cracking. The un- 

authorized return to work, which had been pro- 
ceeding very slowly hitherto, is now acquiring a rapid 
acceleration. It remains, at present, mainly a Midland 
phenomenon, but it is beginning on a serious scale in 
other districts; and in the Midlands the owners claim 
that about half the men are now back at work. It is 
clearly only a matter of a short time now before the 
strike is over in the Midlands, with or without a formal 
settlement. But it is a mistake, we think, to infer that 
the other districts will quickly follow suit. Failing 
regular agreements, a disorganized guerilla warfare may 
continue for a long time yet and acquire a deepening 
bitterness from the patent hopelessness of the prospect. 
We discuss in a leading article the extremely involved 
situation left by the proposals and counter-proposals of 
the past fortnight and this week’s Parliamentary 
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debates. Undoubtedly, the wisest course for the Miners’ 
Federation, in the hopeless position in which they now 
find themselves, would be to make the best of the 
Government’s offer, demanding assurances that, if they 
accept it, the Government will really make it effective 
against the owners, and not again shrug their shoulders 
should the owners refuse to make formal district agree- 
ments, and say, ‘* Well, we have done our best ; but we 
are impotent.”’ 
* * * 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cook is making speeches which.add 
to the obscurities of an obscure situation. ‘* We could 
get a settlement to-morrow,”’ he declared on Thursday 
at the Memoria] Hall, ‘‘ if we agreed to longer hours.”’ 
But, he proceeded :— 


‘‘ Neither the other leaders nor myself will ever be 
parties voluntarily, whatever the consequences, to 
putting our signatures to an agreement embodying a 
longer day for the miner.” 

This seems to confirm Mr. Churchill’s contention in the 
House of Commons, as opposed to that of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, that it was the question of hours which led 
last week to the breakdown of the negotiations between 
the Government and the miners. We are convinced, as 
our readers know, that longer hours are a radically 
wrong remedy for the difficulties of the coal industry, 
and we believe that they will serve to intensify these 
difficulties when work is resumed. But, as we argue ‘in 
a leading article, it is idle to expect the Government now 
to promote any seven-hour settlement. The capital 
mistake of the miners’ executive has been that, attach- 
ing the importance which they rightly do to hours, they 
failed to compromise in time on wages. 
* * * 

Those persons who suspect that we are advancing 
unsound and unpractical theories when we criticize the 
coal-owners as disastrously misguided in supposing that 
the methods of laissez-faire and unlimited price-cutting 
can safely be applied to an industry, like coal, which 
has passed out of the phase of rapidly expanding mar- 
kets, would do well to study the admirable report on 
Germany by Mr. J. W. F. Thelwall, our commercial 
secretary in Berlin, and Mr. C. J. Kavanagh, which has 
just been issued. Their report brings into the sharpest 
possible contrast the methods in favour in Germany 
on the one hand, and in Britain on the other, for deal- 
ing with conditions where productive capacity exceeds 
demand. The German method is combination within 
the industry, with a view both to concentrating pro- 
duction in the most efficient works and so reducing 
costs and to regulating the volume of output with some 
regard to the demand. And, as is characteristic of the 
Germans, they are not only applying this principle 
busily in practice, they are elaborating it in theory, 
under the name of ** rationalization.’’ Our coal-owners, 
and other laissez-faire industrialists, may make mock of 
the theory and the name, but they will ignore the ten- 
dency at their peril. 
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What are the results ? 
Thelwall and Mr. Kavanagh :— 


‘“ Contrasted with the United Kingdom, Germany, 
with some eighty furnaces in blast, produced more pig- 
iron than the United Kingdom with over double that 
number in operation, and the results show the large unit 
lay- “out with which Germany is equipped. 

‘Everywhere in the German metallurgical and 
engineering trades, very serious study is being devoted 
to the efficiency of production, while transport arrange- 
ments are being everhauled and brought into line with 
mass production programmes. The technical re-equip- 
ment of large steel works has been pressed forward, and 
plant not fitting in with the requirements of modern 
mass-output ideas has been discarded or laid idle, so 
that the present-day steel units in operation are com- 
posite examples of the latest technical improvements.”’ 


Let us listen to Mr. 


We could multiply quotations, but perhaps these are 
enough to make anyone, who has taken the measure 
of the men and the mentality which dominate our 
Mining Association and our National Federation of 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers, shiver in his shoes, when 
he contemplates the prospects of our basic industries. 
The German industrialists are strong believers in inter- 
national agreements to maintain prices at a reasonable 
level; but, of course, British doctrinaire individualism 
blocks the way. One feature of Mr. Thelwall’s report 
deserves special notice. As the Times puts it in 
summarizing the report :— 
‘definite proof is afforded for the assertion, frequently 
made, that the effect of the coal subsidy was to 
lower prices on the Cortinent by almost exactly the 
amount of the subsidy. It is not therefore surprising that 
the German Government should have intimated that if 


the British subsidy were continued, it would have no 
option but to subsidize the German coal industry.” 


Yet the principle that the wages of our miners should 

be reduced to the full extent required to replace this 

subsidy is regarded as unimpeachably sound, beyond all 

reasonable challenge ! 
* * * 

On Friday of last week, Mr. Chu, the Chinese repre- 
sentative, unexpectedly protested to the League 
Assembly against the action taken by British warships 
at Wanhsien. Lord Cecil was taken completely by sur- 
prise, as no notice had been given that the subject would 
be raised, and naturally contented himself with the 
statement that the British Government takes an entirely 
different view of the incident from that given by Mr. 
Chu. The matter cannot, however, be left there. A 
very meagre statement was issued by the Foreign Office 
on September 12th as follows :— 

‘General Yang Sen threatened to open fire on His 
Majesty’s ship ‘ Cockchafer' if she moved or attempted 
to deliver an ultimatum, and he posted forces for this 
purpose. The armed merchantman ‘ Kia Wo,’ on 
approaching, was received with heavy fire. The gun- 
boats then returned the fire, and also fired on certain 
points in the City of Wanhsien. General Yang Sen had 
been warned that this would be done if his men opened 
fire.”’ 


This account was supplemented next day by the 
Shanghai Correspondent of the Mornine Post and the 
Scotsman, who stated, at the end of a vivid. account of 
the engagement, that fifty-six shells were fired into 
Wanhsien which ** was soon blazing from end to end,”’ 
and that over five thousand lives were lost as a result 
of the bombardment. No denial or confirmation of this 
statement has been given by the Foreign Office. 
* * ‘ * 


The Prime Minister has now made a very guarded 
statement in Parliament: he has dealt only with the 
rescue expedition and has ignored the far more im- 
portant issue : whether Wanhsien was bombarded, and, 
if so, why? It would be premature to form conclusions 
until reliable details of the military expedition are 
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available. Wanhsien is a walled city, with an open 
suburb outside the southern face of the city wall. If 
Yang Sen’s batteries were posted in or near the suburbs, 
or on the watch towers and look-out posts of the wall, 
then inevitably the fire from the river gunboats would 
injure private property and start serious fires. If the 
town and suburbs were shelled as a vindictive reprisal 
for the failure of the expedition, our action has been 
severe to the point of ferocity. When once a fire is 
started in a Chinese town it simply burns itself out ; for 
the houses are largely built of wood and paper, and are 
built so close that those set on fire cannot be isolated ; 
the tiny narrow streets become veritable draft vents for 
spreading the conflagration. We may be sure that a 
great deal more will be heard of the incident. For the 
moment we can only urge that every relevant fact shall 
be made public without delay; and that the policy 
adopted with regard to the inquiries into the Shanghai 
riots shall not be repeated. 
* * * 


The Seventh Assembly of the League of Nations 
came to an end last Saturday, the business being dis- 
posed of so quickly that Lord Cecil and Dr. Nansen 
both protested against the rush tactics of the President. 
The League is still very sensitive to public opinion, and 
many delegates are obviously uneasy when the work is 
unexciting and the journalists get bored. From this 
point of view this year’s Assembly was rather a failure, 
though the entry of Germany ought to be regarded as 
a big enough event to make the whole meeting memor- 
able. It is not perhaps surprising that when this entry 
had been celebrated and the new Council elected, the 
other business seemed to fall a little flat. One sub- 
stantial piece of work remained, however, to be accom- 
plished. The Slavery Convention, long overdue, was 
finally approved, and signed by twenty States. This is 
a notable achievement. For the rest, preparations for 
the Disarmament and Economic Conferences have been 
carried forward, and the British Delegation have 
aroused a good deal of hostile criticism, not unlike that 
with which they were assailed last year. Sir Austen’s 
chief offence on this occasion was a reproof to the Man- 
dates Commission for showing too much curiosity. 
This was obviously an error of judgment inspired by the 
Foreign Office. Lord Cecil provoked some resentment 
by suggesting that a committee should be appointed to 
consider what questions are within the sphere of action 
of the League. His object seems to have been to please 
the Dominions by issuing a caution against interference 
with domestic affairs, but he failed to convince the 
Assembly of the need for restricting its activities, and 
his motion was postponed. 

* * * 


Cardinal Bourne, speaking at the National Catholic 
Congress at Manchester last Saturday, expressed the 
opinion that there were occult influences hostile to the 
Catholic Church at work in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. The departure—he would not, he said, use 
the word expulsion— of Brazil and Spain was a distinct 
menace to the League’s independence :— 


‘That there are tendencies hostile to Catholicity I 
do not doubt,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 1 would not care to say 
that they influence the mind of any one of the British 
representatives. But they are there, and it is only by 
Catholics of the Empire entering into the work of the 
League of Nations Union that that hostile influence can 
be counteracted and overcome. I wish to place on record 
that I view with apprehension to the cause of the League 
of Nations the absence of Brazil and, so far as we can 
judge, the almost certain departure of Spain within a 
short time.”’ 


In inviting Catholics to enter into the work of the 
League of Nations Union, Cardinal Bourne is un- 
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doubtedly adopting the course which anybody dissatis- 
fied with the League should pursue. We very much 
doubt, however, whether anti-Catholic feeling had as 
much to do with Spain’s failure to obtain a permanent 
seat on the Council as pro-Catholic feeling had to do 
with promoting her candidature. 


* * * 


The visit of the provincial mayors to M. Poincaré, 
to protest against the suppression of so many sub- 
prefectures, is symptomatic of the difficulties which he 
will shortly have to face if he perseveres in his scheme 
of internal economies. For at least a century, Govern- 
ment employment has been sought for by every class of 
French society, and the multiplication of Government 
posts has been looked upon as a sort of branch of social 
legislation. M. Poincaré was defeated at the last general 
election largely because the present economies were 
then threatened: what are his chances of dealing suc- 
cessfully to-day with a problem so deeply imbedded in 
the habits of French society? The fall of the currency, 
and the unsatisfactory readjustment of salaries have 
only affected the popularity of certain branches of 
Government employment. There has been a marked 
falling off in the number of candidates for the Army, 
the Navy, and the Police; but there is the same keen 
competition for posts in the Civil Service, the posts and 
telegraphs, the teaching profession, and the judicature. 
Electoral interest in the multiplication of posts seems as 
keen as ever. M. Poincaré has mastered the first 
symptoms of opposition, but he has only made the first 
moves in what is likely to be a long and difficult game : 
the subsequent moves will be of no small interest. 


* * * 


The strictly disinterested attitude of General 
Kondylis has by no means relieved the Greek party 
leaders of their difficulties. Leading representatives of 
all parties have now held a meeting, to which the Presi- 
dent, Admiral Konduriotis, acted as chairman, to dis- 
cuss whether the new elections shall be held under a 
system of majority voting or proportional representa- 
tion, and whether an interim ‘‘ Cabinet of Affairs ”’ 
shall be convened until the elections are over. The 
meeting discussed these questions for five and a half 
hours and came to no conclusion: the principal advo- 
cates of a Cabinet of Affairs were the most violent mem- 
bers of the Royalist Party ; and General Kondylis had 
little to say except that he was willing to resign. Mean- 
while, public curiosity has been stimulated by an un- 
expected visit from the commander-in-chief of the 
Athens garrison to the President. The visit was fol- 
lowed by a reassuring communiqué; so the present posi- 
tion is that the party leaders cannot agree, that General 
Kondylis remains in office, and that the Army professes 
a complete detachment from politics. 


* * * 


Mr. Mackenzie King has formed his new Cabinet 
and has announced that he will attend the Imperial Con- 
ference. He will be accompanied by Mr. Lapointe, of 
Quebec, the Minister of Justice, and by Mr. Vincent 
Massey, Minister-designate from the Dominion to 
Washington, the confirmation of whose appointment is 
an important event of the week. Mr. King occupies a 
position of remarkable good-fortune. He owes his vic- 
tory in the main to the very action by Lord Byng which 
his party denounced, for the refusal of a dissolution 
saved him from the necessity of fighting a defensive 
election on the Customs scandals. His Government, 
with its promise of stability, is warmly welcomed on all 
sides. He has been able to seal the Liberal-Progressive 
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alliance by appointing Mr. Robert Forke, the Progres- 
sive leader, Minister of Immigration. He himself is to 
be re-elected without a contest in his constituency, and 
he has a pledge from the Conservatives of all the help 
needed to facilitate the progress of affairs before the 
meeting of Parliament in December. The new Adminis- 
tration is more representative of Canada as a whole than 
Mr. King’s last Cabinet and far more so than his first 
was. Mr. Rowell, whom Mr. King hoped to secure for 
the ticklish and thankless Department of Customs, has 
kept to his resolve and stands outside. The new 
Customs Minister is Mr. W. D. Euler, a representative 
of the German-Canadian community. He is described 
as a strong Protectionist—a not inopportune reminder 
of the special difficulties attending the task of a Liberal 
Prime Minister of the Canadian Dominion. 


* * * 


Mr. Henry Ford’s new five-day week is important, 
but not for the reasons generally suggested in the British 
Press. It is not to be taken as a pioneer experiment in 
hours. If Mr. Ford were thinking only or chiefly of 
that, we might expect a far more striking adventure. 
And, quite certainly, it is not, as some assert, a move 
towards the reduction of wages. The Ford employees 
have no misgivings on that score. It is, rather, part of 
the great adjustment that is being forced upon the Ford 
concern by its own vast weight of production and by a 
swiftly changing market. The fact now staring Mr. 
Ford and his son in the face is that their standard car 
has had its day as the vehicle of the farmer and 
the small business man. They have got beyond it. 
Their families demand a better, or at any rate a 
different, machine. The prosperity of an American 
town is rated to-day according to the fewness of the 
Fords to be seen in its streets. Mr. Ford, who always 
sees, or feels, ahead, knows what this means. His car 
must command a far larger market than it does already 
among American workmen, and the workmen cannot 
be brought wholesale into the car-buying class until 
they are given the freedom of the week-end. Other 
trades, says Mr. Ford, please copy ! 


* * * 


The test case against an independent omnibus 
owner for non-compliance with London Traffic Regula- 
tions was dismissed by a majority of two to one on the 
Ealing Bench on Tuesday. The proceedings were begun 
in April, but were interrupted by the General Strike. 
It was widely anticipated that, in view of the part 
played by “‘ pirate ”’ ’buses during the General Strike, 
the Minister of Transport would withdraw the sum- 
monses, but he decided otherwise. The majority of the 
magistrates were of opinion that the constitution of the 
Advisory Committee on London Traffic is not in accor- 
dance with the terms of the London Traffic Act, 1924, 
inasmuch as it does not include representatives of labour 
engaged in the transport industry and representatives 
of the transport providers and users. They held, there- 
fore, that its findings were invalid. They were also of 
opinion that the findings of the Advisory Committee 
were largely based on the economic position of the 
tramway companies, a matter to which they could find 
no reference in the London Traffic Act. The Minister 
is appealing against the magistrates’ decision, but, 
whatever is found to be the true legal position, it seems 
neither fair nor expedient to exterminate the ‘‘ pirate ”’ 
*buses in order to bolster up a tramway system owned 
by the Combine. Public sympathy goes inevitably to 
the independent owners, however troublesome they may 
be to Lord Ashfield, and they will be cordially con- 
sratulated on having won the first round in their fight 
for existence. 
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THE COAL CONFUSION 


HE coal dispute has passed into a phase of con- 
T siderable complication and confusion. Let us try 

to set out, as clearly as the circumstances allow, 
how matters stand, and examine the nature of the 
differences which now separate the parties. 

A fortnight ago, the Government put forward its 
plan for a National Arbitral Tribunal, which was to be 
set up after there had been a general resumption of 
work on the basis of district settlements, and was to be 
empowered upon appeal to revise the terms of any 
settlement which involved a lengthening of hours. Last 
week, the Miners’ Federation rejected this proposal, and 
submitted alternative proposals. These were (1) a 
resumption of work on the basis of the 1921 Agreement 
(i.e., a 10 per cent. reduction of wages with a seven- 
hour day) as a temporary arrangement; (2) the deter- 
mination of the conditions of a new national agreement 
by an independent tribunal, its terms of reference being 
defined as ** the consideration of, and application to the 
mining industry of, the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission,’’ its decisions to be given the force of law. 
Last week-end, the Government announced that these 
proposals did not in their opinion ‘* afford the means 
of reaching an early or a lasting settlement of the 
present dispute.’’ They could not ** go beyond ”’ their 
Arbitral Tribunal plan. The miners must decide 
whether they would accept this plan or not. It could 
not remain open indefinitely. 

The two plans, it is worth noting, have certain 
common features. Both distinguish between an interim 
arrangement, under which work is to be resumed, and 
the ultimate arrangement which is to come into opera- 
tion a few months later; and both base the ultimate 
arrangement on independent arbitration, arbitration, 
moreover, which, in both cases, is to be imposed on the 
owners by force of law. This fact, we may observe in 
passing, makes nonsense of the Government’s general 
plea of impotence. Their plan involves the principle of 
** coercing *’ the owners by legislation, just as much as 
the miners’ plan or any other plan which has been 
suggested. If it is possible to impose these terms upon 
the owners against their will, it is possible to impose any 
other terms which the Government choose to enforce. 

Where do the two plans differ? As regards the 
interim arrangement, the difference is obvious and 
immense. But the ultimate arrangement is what really 
matters, and if agreement could be reached upon this 
issue, the question of the interim arrangement could 
hardly prove an insuperable obstacle to a settlement. 
What then of the ultimate arrangement? Here inde- 
pendent arbitration is of the essence of both plans; but 
each plan attaches certain limitations, and different 
limitations, to the scope of the arbitration. Let us 
examine these limitations. 

On the one side, the miners, by proposing to pre- 
scribe the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
as the tribunal’s terms of reference, would seem to rule 
out the possibility of any lengthening of hours; and Mr. 
Churchill stated in the House of Commons that the 
miners’ leaders had made it clear in private conversa- 
tions that this was in fact their deliberate intention. 
This is a fatal objection in the eyes of Ministers. They 
will look at no plan—both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Churchill were emphatic on the point—which does not 
entail longer hours. That this should be so is an 
ironic commentary on the purely ‘‘ permissive ”’ char- 
acter which was claimed for the Eight Hours Bill when 
it was introduced. None the less, the Government’s 
position on this matter must be accepted as a now 
inexorable fact. With many pits at work on the basis 
of longer hours, with Ministerial declarations as to the 
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necessity of longer hours on record, with the weakness 
of the miners’ bargaining position manifest, and with 
a Conservative majority in the House of Commons 
glowering at any suggestion of coercing the owners, it is 
fantastically impracticable to expect the Government to 
espouse a seven-hours’ settlement. If the Miners’ 
Federation wish for the Government’s assistance, they 
must clearly give way upon this point. 

On the other side, the Government’s plan would 
limit the arbitration in various ways. In the first place, 
it would confine the tribunal to district settlements 
which comprised longer hours. Secondly, it would con- 
fine it to matters ‘* of a kind which up to July, 1925, 
were customarily dealt with by national settlements ”’ ; 
and, accordingly, it had been assumed, until Mr. 
Churchill spoke on Monday, that the tribunal would be 
precluded from revising the district arrangements as 
to hours, hours having hitherto been dealt with by Act 
of Parliament, and not by national agreement. Thirdly, 
there is the subtle, indefinite, but extremely important 
limitation implied in the hypothesis that the tribunal 
will merely be ‘* reviewing ”’ ** settlements *’ previously 
made. With their functions so defined, would the 
members of the tribunal be entitled, and could they 
reasonably be expected, to determine the conditions of 
hours and wages, to obtain in the various districts, in 
the light of their independent and unfettered judgment 
on the merits of the case? Would they not rather take 
the general tenor of the district settlements as laying 
down standards on which it was not their business to 
pronounce, and confine themselves to considering and 
revising, in the case of particular settlements, extreme 
departures from the general rule? Is not this, indeed, 
the Government’s idea of the tribunal’s purpose, so far 
as they have any idea at all? Obviously, the question 
is one which needs clearing up. As we pointed out last 
week, the notion of appealing against settlements to 
arbitration is an incoherence, to which it is not easy to 
find a parallel in our legislation, for all our traditional 
devotion to “ illogical ’’ arrangements. 

This week’s meeting of the House of Commons pro- 
vided an obvious opportunity to clear the confusion up ; 
but unfortunately it has left matters rather more con- 
fused than they were before. Mr. Churchill, in his 
speech on Monday, placed a liberal construction on the 
Government’s proposals. As regards the limitation of 
the tribunal to settlements embracing longer hours, he 
stated that the miners had been asked in conference : 
** Is that the only obstacle which stands between us? ”’ 
implying that this limitation might be withdrawn. He 
stated emphatically that the tribunal could review hours 
as well as wages, and he stuck to this in face of contra- 
diction. ‘* Well, I know itis so.”’ ‘* It is so, and I am 
stating it.’ Finally he suggested that general prin- 
ciples to which the miners may attach importance might 
be embodied in “ instructions ”’ to the tribunal :— 

‘* After all, the appeal tribunal would have to have 
certain instructions given to it as to the methods by 
which it would interpret its duties in reviewing settle- 
ments ; it would not operate without instructions. These 
instructions could have been embodied in an agreement 
and deposited, say, at the Ministry of Mines, and printed 
in a Schedule to the Bill, and enforced by a Clause of 
the Bill for the guidance of the independent tribunal.” 

All this gave a much more promising appearance to 
the Government’s proposals, and seemed to narrow the 
ground of controversy apart from the question of the 
interim arrangement, to the instructions to be given 
to the Arbitral Tribunal. Moreover, Mr. Churchill im- 
plied that the Government were willing to negotiate 
with the miners as to what these instructions should be. 
The next step seemed obvious: to get on with these 
negotiations. leaving the question of the interim 
arrangement on one side for the time being. And then, 
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just as matters seemed to be developing so favourably, 
there came an unmistakable set-back. Asked by Mr. 
Spencer, in a very conciliatory speech, whether the 
Government’s proposals were open to amendment by 
extending the tribunal’s powers to seven-hour settle- 
ments, Mr. Churchill retorted in a strangely altered tone 
that the plan must be accepted before ‘* Committee dis- 
cussion ’’ could be entered on. On the following day, 
Mr. Lloyd George asked three explicit questions :— 

(1) Would the Government negotiate and consult 
with the miners’ leaders about the instructions to the 
tribunal ? 

(2) Would the tribunal be empowered to revise 
hours as well as wages ? 

(3) Could the Miners’ Federation present the case 
before the tribunal ? 

The first two were questions which Mr. Churchill 
had apparently answered in the affirmative on the pre- 
vious day. Yet, instead of confirming his assurances, 
he repeated the formula of no ‘*‘ Committee discussion ”’ 
at this stage, and sought to cover up his answer with 
abuse of the Labour Party for attempting ‘* to create 
Parliamentary situations.’”? What had happened? It 
is difficult to resist the inference that Mr. Churchill had 
gone further on the Monday than his colleagues 
approved ; and that the latter are far from anxious that 
the miners should accept a plan which would bring the 
Government into collision with the owners. 


BUYING ELECTIONS IN AMERICA 


(From a CORRESPONDENT.) 


H&ODORE ROOSEVELT the Younger has been 

telling his party, the Republicans, that nothing can 

save them if they fail to grapple with the large-scale 
industry of corruption lately revealed in two great .States 
of the American Union. We may take it that when a 
Roosevelt feels it necessary to come out in this manner 
against his political friends, there is something seriously the 
matter with the Grand Old Party. And so, indeed, there 
is. Five years ago, in the time of Warren Harding, a 
certain middle-Western politician who ran in an election 
against Henry Ford was destroyed because it was proved 
that he had, as they say in America, bought his election 
to the Senate. He had spent in one contest rather less 
than $200,000. It was believed that Senator Newberry of 
Michigan had carried the business of electoral expenditure 
to the limit of wickedness and cynicism. Accordingly, he 
was cast out of political life. To-day, with the sensational 
figures of Pennsylvania and Illinois before them, good 
Republicans who feel as Mr. Theodore Roosevelt feels are 
lamenting the relative simplicity and purity of the 
Newberry standard. 

The great American electoral machine is a mystery to 
British people, and therefore it is necessary to explain 
that what is at present troubling the American public is 
the colossal amount of money that can be spent upon the 
primaries—that is, the preliminary selection of the candi- 
dates in each party. For more -than a century after the 
framing of the United States Constitution the party can- 
didates were chosen in district conventions attended by 
voters duly registered as members of this party or that. 
But the convention system, described long ago for British 
readers by Lord Bryce, was notoriously subject to abuses, 
and the reformers of half a generation ago succeeded in 
establishing what is called the Direct Primary, by which 
the candidates who are to run in the ensuing autumn elec- 
tions are chosen, not by nomination in a party meeting, 
but by regular election within the party a short time 
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before the parties themselves come to the grapple at the 
November polls. The entirely American features of this 
arrangement are that the Republican candidates are first 
elected by Republican voters, the Democrats by Demo- 
cratic voters, and that it is over these primary contests 
rather than over the election proper that the campaign 
funds tend to be poured out. 

The Republican primaries in Pennsylvania provided the 
first of the disclosures of expenditure upon a mountainous 
scale. They were investigated by a committee of the 
Senate in June. The situation was as follows : Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, the retiring Governor of the State, was seeking the 
Republican nomination to the Senate in Washington. 
Pennsylvania is invincibly Republican, so that whoever is 
chosen as party candidate is certain of being elected. Mr. 
Pinchot had two opponents: Senator Pepper, the sitting 
member, and Mr. William Vare, the Republican boss of 
Philadelphia, who is popularly credited with the respon- 
sibility for having committed the city of Philadelphia to 
the financially disastrous scheme of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition. The Pinchot family is rich; Mr. Vare com- 
mands large resources; Senator Pepper was backed by 
the vast money power of the Mellon interests, 
which, controlled by Mr. Andrew D. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and his brother, have their centre in Pitts- 
burgh. The investigation carried out by the Senate Com- 
mittee was admirably thorough. Anyone reading the 
evidence and the report would be led to infer that there 
could not have been much of importance in the Pennsyl- 
vania Republican primary which escaped detection. And 
yet it does not seem possible to say within a few hundred 
thousand dollars how much money was spent on behalf of 
the three candidates. The total sum acknowledged was 
three million dollars, or something over £600,000, for the 
purpose of securing one seat in the United States Senate. 
Governor Pinchot, who was at the bottom of the poll, 
admitted an expenditure of nearly $200,000, all of which, it 
is understood, came out of his own pocket. Boss Vare 
spent at least three times as much as Governor Pinchot, and 
won. For Senator Pepper, who loses his seat, the Mellons 
and their associates poured out sums that must have been 
nearer two millions than one million dollars. Under 
examination by the Senate Committee the men who had 
collected and distributed the money gave candid and quite 
fascinating accounts of the methods employed, and some 
of them argued that a primary election carried out over the 
whole area of a great State with two or three million voters 
must involve gigantic expenditures, and therefore could 
only be fought by candidates backed up by great financial 
interests. 

The sensation of Pennsylvania had not passed over 
when the Senate investigators turned their attention to the 
State of Illinois. Here the parties are near enough to an 
equality for both primaries to be important, but the glory 
of election expenditure remained with the Republicans, the 
sums spent by the Democrats being relatively so small that 
they seemed hardly above the European level. Mr. George 
Brennan, a popular Democratic boss, gained his party’s 
nomination as candidate for the Senate at the cost of a 
trifle more than $20,000. The two competitors for the 
Republican nomination were Senator McKinley and Colonel 
Frank L. Smith. McKinley was the Coolidge candidate. 
He had voted in the Senate for the resolution authorizing 
the adhesion of the United States to the World Court, with 
reservations. Whether for that reason, as many believed, 
or for others, he was defeated, after expending $861,000, 
chiefly, it was shown, his own money. Smith, the victor in 
the senatorial primary, spent $300,000, the bulk of which 
was furnished by supporters connected with public-utiiity 
corporations. 
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In Pennsylvania, it would appear, the campaign funds 
were built up on a simple plan. The people who contributed 
gave to the candidate of their choice, being influenced 
largely no doubt by his attitude to Prohibition. That great 
question was very prominent in Illinois, the Democratic 
candidate for the Senate gaining the nomination on a 
‘** sopping wet ” platform. And not only Prohibition, but 
the whole horrible business of the criminal underworld. 
The most authoritative accounts of the election imply that, 
beneath all the display of political questions, it was a fight 
between two rival groups, struggling for control of certain 
essential public services and in all kinds of obscure ways 
mixed up with the triple inferno of bootlegging, prostitution, 
and the peddling of noxious drugs. ‘* The whole episode,”’ 
says one thoroughly informed writer, ‘‘ shows big business, 
dirty politics, and crime inextricably interwoven.” All this 
makes the Illinois election, and especially the distribution 
of campaign funds, a complicated mystery which, we 
should be safe in saying, neither native nor foreigner could 
have any hope of unravelling. 

So far, however, as the facts could be disentangled, the 
Senate Committee would seem to have done it: the ex- 
planation is another matter. We quote a selection of the 
facts as to the funds: Of the $800,000 spent by Colonel 
Smith, the successful Republican candidate, about three- 
fourths came from three important men on the inside of the 
public utilities of Illinois. The most liberal of the three 
was Mr. Samuel B. Insull, a very powerful man in the 
middle-Western world of public-utility corporations. The 
interests with which he is connected are estimated to 
amount in this field to 750 million dollars. His benefac- 
tions in the Illinois primary election are surely as curious 
an illustration of big business in local politics as could be 
cited from any country in the world. Mr. Insull con- 
tributed $125,000 to Colonel Smith’s campaign. He gave 
also $33,000 to an organization formed to fight the World 
Court, and this, he assumed, was helpful to Smith, for 
Smith’s opponent, McKinley, was in trouble through sup- 
porting President Coolidge on the World Court question. 
But Mr. Insull also gave $10,000 to the leader of another 
Republican faction, which supported McKinley, the man 
he had paid over $150,000 to defeat; and, stranger still, 
he gave $15,000 to Boss Brennan, the Democratic candi- 
date, who said his old friend Mr. Insull was so urgent in 
his kindness that he could not resist the offer. Mr. Insull 
declined to tell how much money he had distributed among 
the minor “ charities *’ of Chicago. The mysterious fact 
disclosed is that he gave financial aid to both parties, and, 
apparently, to almost every one of the many factions 
engaged in the campaign. If we ask why an ultra-rich and 
influential citizen like Mr. Insull should act in this sur- 
prising manner, no answer is forthcoming. We must sup- 
pose that he knows what he is doing. We may infer that 
he is able to make some calculation as to probable value 
received. Big business is understood to know what it wants. 
In Pennsylvania and Illinois it is evidently not reluctant to 
pay for it—-so little reluctant indeed, that it pays all round 
in order that the consolation prizes may all in their degree 
converge upon the main objective. But let us not be unfair 
to the Insulls and Mellons, the McKinleys and Vares. Pro- 
hibition, like the political machine, is justified of all its 
progeny. The Anti-Saloon League was splendidly lavish in 
both these elections. In Illinois it admitted an expenditure 
of $40,000. In Pennsylvania, according to statements that 
seemed not very wide of the mark, its disbursements must 
have been five times, and may have been ten times, that 
amount, And we are left wondering :—Political democracy 
under the money power—what is it? And how long can the 
greatest of Republics continue to support it? 
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THE NEW ZABERN 


By SIR ROBERT DONALD. 


ABERN, or Saverne, as the French now call it— 
ignoring philological succession which suggests 

** Cabaret,”? from the original Roman name of Tres 
Taberne—continues to make history. A little dull town 
of no particular importance in itself, Zabern has been a focus 
of thrilling events in the story of Alsatian patriotism. Erck- 
mann, the Alsatian patriot-author, was associated with the 
town : it was the scene of Macmahon’s first great French 
defeat in the war of 1870. When Germany granted Alsace 
parliamentary representation, it was the member for Zabern 
who led the attack in the Reichstag against German domina- 
tion. In the autumn of 1918 Zabern gained world-wide 
notoriety as the scene of an arrogant exhibition of German 
militarism, A swaggering lieutenant struck down a lame 
shoemaker because he did not step off the pavement quickly 
enough. The incident developed : a man was arrested for 
laughing; martial law was proclaimed; civil officials were 
arrested for protesting against outrages on peaceful citizens. 
A court-martial exonerated the officers responsible for the 
outrages and the Kaiser decorated them. Zabern was taken 
to symbolize the apotheosis of Prussian militarism. 

The scandal killed all prospect of conciliation and 
appeasement; it turned the autonomist movement into an 
underground agitation of extreme hostility to Kaiserism and 
correspondingly strengthened the attachment of Alsatians 
to France as the one hope of liberation. The fire which 
Zabern kindled had not burned itself out when the con- 
flagration burst upon the world in August, 1914, and found 
Alsace and Lorraine among the enemies of Germany. 

Now it is in this same Zabern that the revolt has been 
raised against French rule. In May last year discontent, 
which had been gathering against French administrative 
methods, was focused in a propagandist weekly review, 
the Zuxunrt (The Future), founded in Zabern. In Sep- 
tember last year its readers organized the Heimatbund (a 
Home Rule league) whose headquarters are at Zabern. 
These two organs of opinion represent a growing minority 
of the Alsatian public, who demand a local administration 
in sympathy with their customs and ideals, retaining their 
language and institutions; setting up in fact a certain 
measure of Home Rule under the sovereignty of France. 
The Zuxunrrt is a small quarto sheet which, beginning with 
a sale of a few hundred copies, has now the largest sale of 
any paper in Alsace. Its possession in a café or a train is a 
passport to comradeship. It is read in the Presbytery of 
the Priest, and in the workman’s cottage, by the shopman 
and the taxi-driver, by teachers and students, by capitalists 
and professional men, The readers of the ZuKuNrT form 
a sort of freemasonry, and within a year the little paper 
has become the most influential political organ in Alsace. 
It is denounced by the authorities, but has not yet been 
prosecuted. It is written in good literary German, and 
includes scholars among its contributors. It is excluded 
from public offices, and it is not allowed to be sold at 
railway bookstalls, but may be subscribed for at Post 
Offices. 

The Heimatbund was launched with a manifesto on 
lines which the people who signed it might have issued 
against the Kaiser’s régime in 1913, to find perhaps that 
the League had been suppressed and all its sponsors prose- 
cuted. The French authorities have not suppressed it yet, 
but have dismissed and punished the officials, teachers, and 
others holding public offices who signed it. The Heimat- 
bund is more than a protest against such treatment by 
France of native-born Alsatians, as keeping them out of 
high official positions—precisely as Germany did; it 
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makes a demand for Home Rule. The policy of the League 
speaking for Alsatians is that :— 


‘It wishes that we should govern ourselves by laws 
that are applicable to us and to our individual needs. It 
wishes that the culture, speech, traditions, customs, 
points of view inherited from our fathers, and our own 
specialized developments, in every sphere of life should 
be protected and maintained. In short it wishes to keep 
Alsace-Lorraine for the people of Alsace-Lorraine while 
at the same time retaining the land within the borders 
of France.”’ 


There is nothing in the manifesto of the League or the 
speeches of the members which can imply disloyalty to 
France, and they repudiate with emphasis the suggestion 
that the leaders are agents of Germany. Any association 
with Germans or Germany would be fatal to the movement. 

The return of M. Poincaré to power means that an 
attempt will be made to suppress the Home Rule agitation, 
instead of removing the injustices from which the Alsatians 
feel that they suffer, giving them an equal chance with 
Frenchmen to take part in administration, improving 
economic conditions. Conciliation and some measure of 
local autonomy would attach the Alsatians of France. 
Instead of following Bismarckian methods, which did not 
succeed forty years ago, France, in these more democratic 
days, should emulate the policy of the British Empire, 
allowing the inhabitants to preserve their historic customs 
and use their national tongue, and thus achieve unity by 
diversity and not by uniformity. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
‘““THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND” 


(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


ARLIAMENT assembles now for two days at long 
Pintervas, ostensibly to renew Emergency Regulations, 

and to place again in the strong firm hands of Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks the control of the judiciary by the 
Executive. The Government permits at such assemblies 
the representatives of the people, or perhaps a dozen of 
them, to indulge in futile discussion on the coal crisis. 
These representatives, rather like the Parliaments of the 
Plantagenet Kings, which were summoned only to vote sup- 
plies, are immediately dismissed to their homes again; 
ceasing, like those who wandered near the “‘ secret bower ”’ 
of the *‘ moping owl ” to molest Mr. Baldwin’s “* ancient 
solitary reign.”’ 

It gives me no pleasure to say things in dispraise of 
Mr. Baldwin. And, indeed, if he was no longer in a posi- 
tion of such tremendous responsibility and so obviously 
inadequate to the crisis either in speech or action, I should 
be delighted to give what praise I could in describing House 
of Commons debates to a man of amiable character, some 
sense of humour, and a real, if vague, desire to further the 
public good. My work is description, not polemic, and 
I can only give an accurate picture of what actually hap- 
pened. The speech of the Prime Minister on Monday was 
one of the most deplorable efforts of any party or national 
leader, expected to reveal some method of dealing with a 
national crisis. For some incomprehensible reason he chose 
to make it an historical narrative rather than a pronounce- 
ment of policy, and in halting and half-inaudible accents 
he traced his own version of the incidents of the fifteen 
most dolorous months that have ever occurred in peace 
time in Britain. It is a story, even as he revealed it 
(putting the best case for the Government he could), of 
shifting expedients, of wavering and wobbling suggestion, 
changing from week to week, and even from day to day, 
of such an utter absence of grip, resource, courage, energy, 
and tenacity that the rows of perfectly silent and, I think, 
angry and depressed followers behind him were astonished 
at the fact that if he could tell no better story he should 
have told any story at all. He seemed to pass from the 
City of Destruction, through the Slough of Despond, ecwn 
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the long valley of Humiliation, into the valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and to end up in Doubting Castle as the 
prisoner of Giant Despair. Our efforts have failed, was the 
final conclusion. It may be that the dialectical skill of Mr. 
Lloyd George would have succeeded. It may be that the 
Labour Party, if they had been in power would have 
effected a settlement. For himself, he could do nothing but 
feebly denounce the owners for stupidity and discourtesy, 
while at the same time asserting that no member could 
suggest any method of bringing these owners to good 
manners and sweet reasonableness. Small wonder that he 
sat down in silence and that his followers were first in- 
flamed into angry interruption and then reduced to stag- 
nant silence by the fierce impeachment of Mr. Lloyd 
George. ‘‘ He talked about this being impossible. If you 
think it is impossible it will be impossible. Let the Govern- 
ment face the responsibility. Let them face the miners; let 
them face the mineowners. Let them face the very 
powerful bodies that have been bringing pressure to bear 
upon them. It is no use saying that because the owners 
are truculent the Government should be impotent.’? The 
man of action, who indeed had proved capacity for action 
in national calamity, confronted the man to whom action 
of any kind exhibited equal dilemmas and disasters. Laertes 
confronted Hamlet. It is but fair to add that in this case 
Hamlet was bound by nearly four hundred close bonds in 
the Tory Party, now mostly representing those very 
powerful bodies that have been bringing pressure to bear 
on him. Excluding some ten or twenty at most, I doubt if 
there has been such a purely reactionary majority in Parlia- 
ment since the passing of the great Reform Bill. They are 
content that Mr. Baldwin shall obtain votes for them in the 
constituencies by sentimental speeches, ingeminating peace 
and goodwill. But when it comes to practical affairs, they 
are determined first to break the miners’ trades union and 
drive the men into unconditional surrender, and, secondly, 
so effectually to cut the claws of all other trades unions 
next year as to render these innocuous either in economic 
or political affairs. A strong man could undoubtedly bring 
them to heel, a Robert Peel, a Disraeli, a Bismarck, a 
Parnell. But the unfortunate Baldwin hears and trem- 
blingly obeys. 

Mr. MacDonald evaded the challenge, and curiously 
enough, left it to Mr. Lloyd George to make the defiant 
reply which all the Labour members expected from their 
leader. Mr. MacDonald began well, but lost himself in 
technical wrangles as to whether or no certain letters had 
been sent at certain dates or times, and confused challenges 
and apologies across the table with Mr. Churchill, which 
contributed neither light nor heat to the discussion. He 
was repeatedly interrupted by the Tories, who, since the 
last meeting of Parliament, have become more irritable, 
angry, and resentful of criticism. Thus the only interrup 
tion from the chair was to order, not Scottish Labow 
Members, but the Gentlemen of England to behave them- 
selves. But directly Mr. MacDonald is interrupted by these 
gentlemen he becomes like a beetle on his back, strangely 
unlike Mr. Lloyd George, who overwhelms his interrupter 
with sarcasm and contempt, or Mr. Philip Snowden, 
who pours such invective on his victim that the poor wretch 
wishes he had never been born. Interruption caused Mr. 
MacDonald to fumble over his arguments, to encompass 
oases of good points with deserts of arid verbiage, so that 
toward the end the members were pouring out of the 
House, and the spirit and courage seemed to be evaporating 
out of his own party. He had some eighty members listen- 
ing and prepared to follow any defiant leadership. Mr. 
Lloyd George had some five or three. Yet his picking up 
of Mr. Baldwin’s flabby gauntlet was the event of the 
afternoon. He beldly declared that if the mineowners 
would refuse to negotiate on terms that the Government 
itself had declared to be just and honourable and fair to 
both parties, he would use the Emergency Regulations to 
take the mines temporarily out of the hands of the mine- 
owners and compel them to be worked in this industrial 
war; just as he would have done, as he said with a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand over the profiteers opposite, 
‘‘ with their approbation ”’ in national warfare—when, }> 
declared with some optimism, everv member opposite would 
have said to the Government, ‘6 Oren them.” The effect 
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was not so much what is described in newspaper reports 
as ‘* (cheers) ” or * (interruption),’’ as ‘* (sensation).” I 
doubt if he had intended to make this pronouncement, or 
if he would have made it but for the pitiful spectacle of 
the Government cringing before the mineowners and their 
supporters, making it obvious that the choice was between 
the mineowners dominating the nation or the nation assert- 
ing through Parliament the supremacy of the public good. 

Mr. Lloyd George, by profuse flattery, had artfully led 
on Mr. Churchill with his responsive and impulsive per- 
sonality towards a return to the policy which he had 
essayed a month ago. I wish the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could have seen the faces of his ‘* supporters ” 
behind him, as he first elaborated with all his vehemence of 
rhetoric a denunciation of the coalowners, or as he after- 
wards elaborated an explanation of what were the powers 
of the Central Tribunal ; until it seemed to be charged with 
the function of re-establishing a national agreement. They 
laughed at his ready wit, but they exhibited both by atti- 
tude and by sour silence their fierce disgust at his policy. 
Indeed, at the end of the evening he had himself to inter- 
vene in order to withdraw much of what he had said, and 
to declare that he must refer the whole question to the 
Cabinet before replying to queries. 

If Monday provided an air of tragedy, Tuesday after- 
noon gave welcome comic relief. The amazing Jix, for the 
sixth time, proposed his Emergency Regulations, and for 
the sixth time Captain Wedgwood Benn, the mosquito who 
torments his self-complacency, got badly home. His latest 
effort was perhaps the most brilliant, for he had the whole 
House, irrespective of party, rocking with merriment, as he 
applauded his victim’s modesty in his assertion at Hounslow 
that he was not the only strong man in the Government, 
his energy in being the only man in the Government who 
has done any constructive work since the Government was 
formed, the making of Twickenham into a borough, and his 
absence of advertisement, as shown by his picture being 
passed round Primrose League meetings, illuminated with 
the doggerel :— 

‘* Jix the boy for work, 
Jix the boy for play, 
Jix the lad when times are bad 
To keep the Reds away.” 


Everyone was cheering, except the victim, who turned from 
pink to red and red to purple under the influence of his 
merciless assailant. It was only under cover of this general 
laughter that Captain Wedgwood Benn was able to slash out 
at the end against the liberty and the property of England 
being placed in the hands of “ this buffoon.”” The only 
noble lord present in the gallery told me he was unable to 
stay away from the House of Commons when the Home 
Secretary was orating, and, as Voltaire might have said, 
‘¢ Si Joynson-Hicks n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer.”’ 


LIFE AND POLITICS 
Ove hears everywhere puzzled speculations on the 


causes of Mr. Baldwin’s failure in this coal business. 

On Monday he presented a sorry spectacle, and even 
those who have always disbelieved in his legend were sorry 
for him. With a string of entirely unhelpful platitudes he 
gave up even the pretence of taking the lead. Mumbling 
a mournful surrender to fate he retired to his favourite 
studies in Dod. Mr. Churchill is playing him off the stage, 
and Mr. Baldwin doesn’t seem to care. Some people sur- 
mise that he is now a thoroughly jaded and despondent 
man. I am told that at one of the recent conferences with 
the miners he opened the proceedings with a few colourless 
remarks and relapsed into silence. The discussion went on 
for two hours, while knotty points requiring an authorita- 
tive lead were raised. Mr. Baldwin continued to say 
nothing. Again and again some minor Minister rose when 
some reply was needed, and began : ‘‘ No, Mr. Cook, what 
the Prime Minister means is this or that.’”? Mr. Baldwin 
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listened listlessly, his thoughts, I suppose, busy with pig 
breeding or the classics. 
* * * 

Mr. Churchill is not the man to lose the opportunity 
which the supineness of his chief gives him. On Monday 
he brilliantly laboured to cover up the mess into which his 
fondness for the dramatic phrase and the fine attitude led 
him while he was in charge. It has always been his weak- 
ness to suppose that a fine phrase is as good as a fine deed. 
His magnificent defiance of the owners meant nothing at all 
—it was literature, and the owners are not literary men. 
What happened was enough to make one share the tradi- 
tional English distrust of a phrase-making statesman. 
Churchill thought at the time, no doubt, that he could bluff 
the owners with a few thundering phrases. He has the 
aristocratic mind and its contempt for mere business. 
Baldwin and the majority of the Cabinet knew better : they 
have the business mind; in other words, they have the 
owners’ mentality, and understood the latter’s position 
from within. 

* * * 

A sense of decency prompts me to-express my disgust 
at the behaviour of Mr. Frank Hodges in choosing this 
moment to emphasize his pharisaical superiority to the 
wretched Mr. Cook. The miners are in desperate straits, 
and the fact that this is due to incompetent leadership 
doesn’t matter for my point. I agree with Mr. Hodges’s 
estimate of Mr. Cook, but if I were a miners’ leader, as he 
is, I think I wouldn’t choose this moment to express it. 
Mr. Hodges should not use his righteousness as a weapon 
to pay off old scores. That is, I think, the trick of a 
Pecksniff. Mr. Hodges knows as well as I do that the man 
who has let the miners down is not the all too exuberant 
Cook, but the all too silent Smith, the blind worshipper of 
consistency. I suppose Mr. Smith is too formidable—at any 
rate Mr. Hodges leaves him alone. 

* * * 


One of the most dramatic outbursts at Geneva was, I 
think, unrecorded. It happened in the Slavery Commission 
during the discussion on the British Government’s proposal 
to include in the new Anti-Slavery Convention a clause 
declaring that slave-trading on the high seas (the transport 
of slaves across the Mediterranean) is piracy. The French, 
who are stoutly opposed to this declaration, asked Lord 
Cecil to accept instead an article from the Arms Traffic 
Convention which provides merely for the right of examina- 
tion of manifests and so on. Lord Cecil was moved to 
indignation. He rose and spoke to this effect: “I am 
offered a convention dealing with merchandise. Saves 
carried on the high seas are not merchandise. Slave-trading 
is a hideous crime against the whole human race. Under 
this proposal the slaves might be howling for mercy below 
the hatches and no one could succour them. Give me the 
right to search and succour and I will be satisfied.”” These 
were great words, greatly spoken. But French and Italian 


opposition prevailed. 
* * * 


The resignation of Mr. ‘ Dick ”? Sheppard is a real 
loss to London. It was a great thing to make of St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields a living centre of human-hearted, broad- 
minded religion. Before his day St. Martin’s was little 
more than an architectural monument; he made of it a 
home for the friendless, a place where men and women who 
had escaped the orthodox pen sought a worship they could 
understand and—yes—enjoy. When Sheppard began his 
work a dozen years ago many people doubted whether he 
would succeed in lighting the glow of life in that dark and 
dignified church. He did it, for he believed that it could 
be done. His sermons were conversationally plain and con- 
cerned with essentials, and always aimed, as everything at 
St. Martin’s was designed to do, at attracting those who are 
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not happy in the conventional doctrinal atmosphere. He 
made of his great church a shelter in the more literal sense, 
for the poor folk from the street could rest there in the 
inhospitable London night. Intelligent sympathy was the 
secret of this fine achievement. Sheppard knew how to 
adapt his methods to changing times without loss of 
dignity or sensationalism. 


* * * 


I am interested to see that the Cambridge University 
Press is bringing out a reprint of the late Professor 
Browne’s “‘ A Year amongst the Persians.’? It was pub- 
lished in the ’nineties, and attracted very little attention. I 
do not know the book, but I observe that large claims are 
made on its behalf by Sir Edward Denison Ross, who has 
written a memoir of Browne for the reissue. Enthusiasts 
speak of it as challenging comparison with Doughty’s 
** Arabia,”? which is to take the high line indeed. Both 
books at any rate fell stillborn from the press. Browne 
was a gifted and interesting man, who for some reason 
failed to win general recognition. He was our greatest 
exponent of Persian life and letters. He loved Persia with 
a chivalric devotion, and his knowledge of her past and 
present was amazing. I remember the years before the 
war when the scholar turned politician issued from Cam- 
bridge like a knight-errant and fought on the platform and 
in the Press for his second country, then threatened with 
eclipse beneath those sinister ‘* spheres of influence.’”? He 
was eloquent, encyclopedic, and fired by old-fashioned zeal 
for a small nation threatened with ruin from the cynical 
schemes of the great. But for his advocacy few people 
here would have known anything of what was happening— 
or cared. It is men such as ‘* Persia ’? Browne—giants 
before the flood—who kept the spirit of Liberalism alive 
in international affairs by their stubborn protest against 
the typical English insularity and indifference. No one 
who was brought into contact with Browne could fail to 
be impressed by his vast scholarship in his chosen field and 
by the singular disinterestedness of his devotion. 


* * * 


Fired by an interesting report in a local paper I made 
a pilgrimage last week-end to the barrow on the down near 
Ventnor whence the bones of an Early Bronze man had 
just been dug. There was the fresh cut across the soft 
breast of turf, and the shallow grave hollowed in the chalk, 
where the man was laid some three or four thousand years 
ago. If the experts are right, he was one of those light- 
bearers of civilization who taught neolithic man how to 
work bronze—a race of tall men with round heads, prob- 
ably from the Rhone country. The Ventnor man had a 
notably intellectual skull. One could enter into some dim 
human relation with him on learning that he suffered from 
an abscess on his “‘ upper left lateral incisor tooth,’”’ and 
that he did not suffer from rheumatism. Bits of the charac- 
teristic ‘‘ Beaker’? pottery were found in his tomb. 
Historians are only now beginning to do justice to the 
achievements of the men who are found in the round 
barrows. We are coming to realize that civilization in 
England by no means opened with the coming of the 
Romans, or even with the dimly known Keltic age. Long 
before that elaborate British civilization was the mysterious 
society of these men who chipped the flint and made the 
first discovery of bronze; the men who reared Stonehenge, 
a mystery more wonderful than the Pyramids. As I came 
away I passed on the top of the down the medieval stone 
lighthouse, still perfect in its simple beauty. What a span 
of history is covered by the memorials on that remote 
piece of hill : from downland man with his dimly descried 
life and traditions to the fourteenth-century monk watching 
his lonely light. 
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Talking with a Liberal politician about a colleague he 
said : ** Is he a real Liberal or a true Liberal? *”? It seems 
that this distinction is becoming standardized. I leave my 
readers, in the light of the Benn controversy, to sort out 
the adjectives and apply them. On the subject of the 
Benn controversy I record the witty comment of a distin- 
guished man who remarked that the series of letters might 
fitly close with Bennedicto Bennedicatur. 


~ * * 


Looking through ‘‘ The Prelude,’ I came across a 
passage which might perhaps interest our Foreign 
Secretary :— 

‘* And thus proceeding to Locarno’s Lake, 

Fit resting-place for such a visitant. 

Locarno! spreading out in width like Heaven, 
How dost thou cleave to the poetic heart, 

Bask in the sunshine of the memory.” 


And then most uncannily there follows a passage suggesting 
a less flattering reminiscence :— 
‘* And Como! thou a treasure whom the earth 


Keeps to herself, confined as in a depth 
Of Abyssinian privacy.” 


What a field is this for the interpreter of prophecy ! 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE CLASS WAR 


S1r,—Your leading article, devoted so unexpectediy to 
my letter, has indeed enlightened us on your attituce towards 
the class conflict. 

I fear, however, that my letter was not equally successful 
in giving you a clear conception of our attitude towards 
that phenomenon. (By ‘ our ”’ attitude I mean the «attitude 
of the average rank and file member of the Labour move- 
ment, which I think I know fairly well.) I should be 
grateful, therefore, if you would allow me to clear up one or 
two points on which, I am sure quite unintentionally, you 
misrepresent us completely. 

You quote the usual invitation which you say, truly, 
the Labour movement extends to possible adherents. You 
say that we speak of ‘‘ idle luxury’ on the one hand ; of 
‘‘ dreary toil and stunted lives ’’ on the other ; of ‘‘ the pro- 
ductive power of modern industry making possible a full 
free life for all’’; of ‘‘ Socialism as an organization of 
society for the general good,’’ &c., &c. 

Quite. That is just the sort of thing we do say. But 
we do not leave it there. We do not, as you suggest, neglect 
to warn the possible convert. We tell him, if he is so pur- 
blind as not to perceive it for himself, that the moment he 
as much as lifts his finger to put into practice one item of 
his programme of ‘‘ organizing society for the general good,” 
he will quite inevitably put into furious action against him 
the whole force of wealth and Conservatism, the vital 
interests of which he menaces. 

If any guileless young Liberal were persuaded to join 
the Labour Party without being made to realize this, then, 
truly, we should have been guilty of a cruel and futile 
deception upon the simple fellow ; he would have every right 
to complain when, inevitably, as you point out, a conflict, 
be it strike, lock-out, or great political crisis, came along, and 
we required him to play his part in it. ‘ 

But, as a matter of fact, I have never heard of a Labour 
leader who fails to give this warning. Certainly Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald gives it. I could instance many passages in my 
leader’s articles and speeches in which he specifically 
describes the forces opposed to the workers and to 
Socialism and speaks of the need of combating them. As for 
your statement that ‘‘they"’ (the official leaders of the 
Labour Party) ‘“‘ cower before Mr. John Strachey and his 
like,” what could be, if I may say so, more grotesque and 
ludicrous? ‘‘ My like’? must indeed be terrible fellows. As 
for me, alas! I have never yet succeeded in making anyone 
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“cower before me."’ Certainly it is quite thrilling to find 
one's self cast by THE Nation for the part of the ‘‘ bold, bad 
Bolshevik ’’—the hidden hand behind the Labour Party. But 
unfortunately, I feel inadequate to the rdle and must 
disclaim it. 

As a matter of fact, I should imagine that I was a 
thoroughly ordinary member of the Labour movement, neither 
of the Left Wing nor of the Right, plodding along somewhere 
about the centre of the Party. 

I think you would find that Mr. MacDonald recognizes 
clearly the existence of the class conflict, just as he recog- 
nizes the existence of other conflicts within society. He 
recognizes it in precisely the same way as he recognizes the 
existence of cancer, or of tuberculosis, and he does not 
believe that we shall deal with these horrible diseases of our 
civilization by pretending that they are not there. 

But what really astonishes in your article is your 
description of the class conflict, as you see it. You make it 
clear that, in so far as it exists at all, this conflict is a 
‘‘latent antagonism *’ between the workers and the other 
classes. It is due to misunderstandings, born of a different 
way of life, and comparable to the antagonism between 
‘* highbrows "’ and ‘‘ lowbrows,”’ &c., &c. 

This is really startling. Can it be that you do not realize 
that when the class war is spoken of, one thing, and one 
alone, is meant—poverty? 

It is not enough to say that poverty is the cause of the 
class war. Poverty is the class war—the class war is poverty. 
Abolish poverty and you abolish that war. Fail to ameliorate 
poverty and, though you set everything else in the world to 
rights, you will not even check the conflict. 

‘*Money,’’ as Shaw has memorably said, ‘‘ represents 
health, honour, strength, generosity, and beauty as con- 
spicuously and undeniably as the want of it represents ill- 
ness, weakness, disgrace, meanness, and ugliness.’’ Do you 
seriously suppose that there is no conflict between those 
whose allotted portion is these latter miseries, and those who 
are presented with all the opportunities which this world 
can offer? 

To accuse us of ‘‘ inflaming ’’ that world conflict is like 
accusing a man with a match of having ignited Vesuvius. 
Nobody is ‘‘ egging people on to hate,” or ‘‘ forbidding them 
to think."’ We are merely trying to call people’s attention 
to the fact that their house is on fire, and being called incen- 
diaries for our pains. 

However, we shall not agree. But perhaps this little con- 
troversy will serve at least one useful purpose. It may help 
to warn off from the Labour Party those persons who suppose 
that they can adopt the principles and aims of Socialism 
without being prepared to undergo the political or industrial 
struggles which, unfortunately, are almost certain to occur 
before the fulfilment of the very smallest of them.—yYours, 
&e., 

JOHN STRACHEY. 

76, Chester Square, S.W.1. 


[We had thought we understood Mr. Strachey 
thoroughly, but we confess to being puzzled by him now. 
This game of saying that one thing is another always 
stupefies us. If the class war is poverty, why not be content 
with the word poverty? We suppose that, in Mr. Strachey’s 
view, the class war is most acute in primitive agricultural 
communities, that it is more marked, for example, in India 
than in Britain, that it has lost here about three-quarters 
of its intensity in the last hundred years, and that it is 
almost non-existent in Australia. We suppose, further, that 
wher. he wrote last week, ‘‘ The Labour movement believes, 
rightly or wrongly, that it is engaged in a mighty conflict 
with the persons and forces at present dominant in society. 
It believes that the working class will only improve their 
material position . . . by the intense and successful prose- 
cution of this conflict,’’ he was merely ‘‘ calling attention to 
the fact’? that you can only become less poor by becoming 
less poor. Or, rather, we suppose no such thing ; but we 
cannot make head or tail of Mr. Strachey. 

If, however, he means that his one object is to abolish 
poverty, we would beseech him to ‘‘ think it possible he may 
be mistaken” as to the best means of attaining it. We 
would suggest, for example, that a not unimportant condition 
of success is to substitute a progressive for a Conservative 


Government ; a condition not very likely to be realized by 
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treating as the ‘‘enemy"’ all those who, say, disapprove 
of general strikes, and are ready to join in maintaining 
essential services when a general strike is called.—EbD., 
NATION.] 


Sir,—I should be interested to know if it is possible to 
have printed in pamphlet form your article of last week 
headed the ‘‘ Spiritual Servitude of the Labour Party ’’— 
together with Mr. John Strachey’s letter of this week and 
your exhaustive reply headed ‘‘ The Class War.’’ Perhaps 
there might also be added the article in the NEw STATESMAN of 
September 4th which boldly and frankly admits the essen- 
tially limited appeal of the Labour Party and _ the 
indestructibility of Liberalism. 

These articles have brought clarity and conviction to 
myself and to others who are aghast at the pathetic im- 
potence and incapacity of progressive opinion to influence 
the affairs of our time—due solely, we believe, to a large part 
of the progressive forces having left us to pursue some 
sterile misconception under terms which if they analyze they 
cannot help repudiating. Is it too much to hope that an 
intensive campaign for rational thinking would bring about 
a reconciliation of progressive minded people? For in that 
way alone can we expect to prevent twenty years of the sort 
of Conservatism (helped by ‘limited ’’ Trade Unionism) 
which has placed us in the industrial deadlock in which we 
find ourselves months after a progressive Government could 
have solved it.—Yours, &c., 

GERALD BAILEY. 

Waterlooville, Hants. 

September 29th, 1926. 


Sir,~As a working-class member of the Labour move- 
ment I welcome Mr. John Strachey’s definition of politics 
in terms of the class struggle, and only regret that it is, 
as you describe it, ‘‘ tentative ’’ and ‘‘ courteous.’’ Unfor- 
tunately, however, the great majority of the principal spokes- 
men of the Labour Party would repudiate Mr. Strachey’s 
sentiments with as much spirit and for the same reasons 
as you do. One is accustomed to hear men like Mr. Mac- 
Donald disclaim the Marxian theory of politics, and, in 
order to win middle-class electoral support, say that the 
Labour Party is not a class party—which is as absurd as 
to declare that the general strike was not political. And that 
is the customary attitude of all those Liberals and middle- 
class enthusiasts who have moved over from the Liberal 
Party, and are attempting to take the Liberal rank and file 
with them. It is to be noted that Mr. Strachey, if not exactly 
guilty of heresy, is at any rate disloyal to the majority of 
those who lead the party to-day. 

From your article it is easy to see that, in true Liberal 
fashion, while you acknowledge the existence of the class 
war, you attach no more importance to it than to the clash 
between ‘“‘ highbrow”’ and ‘‘ lowbrow,’’ or feminine and 
anti-feminine. It is natural, one expects to find it, and 
usually does find it, in kindly, cultured Liberals like your- 
self. I associate with many Liberals, practically all of whom, 
enjoying economic comfort and comparative security, sur- 
rounded by a variety of cultural accessories, and often ascetic 
and religious, are revolted by a crude economic interpreta- 
tion of politics, and insistence on the class war. It is cus- 
tomary for them to scorn the importance of economic factors, 
and to remind one of the things that are really worth while, 
‘* things of the spirit ’’! Sitting in comfort, digesting a satis- 
factory meal, it is easy for them to appreciate such Liberal 
delightS as leading articles in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN or 
THE NATION ; and to be impressed by all the plausible fair- 
ness, Mmagnanimity, moderation, in short, all the Liberal 
virtues. But it is noticeable that when the time arrives when 
the class war is no longer hidden from them, but is rudely 
thrust into the midst of them as in May of this year, they 
are quick to cry for liberty, to condemn the attack on ‘‘ law 
and order,’’ as Lord Oxford and others were, and even to 
take up an active part in a counter-attack. 

Mr. Strachey obviously believes that a person who does 
not accept the class interpretation of politics is out of place 
in the Labour movement. If I may say so, I am entirely 
with him, for, as a class-conscious worker, I regard politics 
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as the struggle in public life between contending economic 
forces ; the clash of economic interests of sections of society. 
It was so in the days when Whigs fought for the economic 
benefits of Free Trade, &c., while Tories fought for tariffs and 
to defend the economic interests of another section of society. 
To-day, when that great section of society which is composed 
of wage-earners is politically articulate, the main fight has 
changed ground. The country is no longer upset by the 
clash of Free Traders with Tariff Reformers, but by the clash 
of workers with employers ; of those who sell their labour 
and those who buy and exploit it ; of those, for instance, who 
invest their lives in coal-mines and those who only invest 
inaterial wealth, even the acquirement of which is of a very 
questionable nature. Consequently, a party which, like the 
Liberal Party, claims to have its basis not on mere economic 
foundations, but on something far above that, on something 
abstract as Liberal attributes to-day necessarily are—then 
that party will wither and die. Such a political party is like 
an unhealthy spinster who, being so ascetic that biology, 
and thoughts of sex and so on, revolt her, eagerly disclaims 
all such earthliness. Such a party will be as robust and as 
fruitful. 

You say that to-day we need construction, and that a 
war-psychology is incompatible with a constructive spirit. 
But it is obvious that, despite all the efforts of the Liberals 
outside or inside the Labour movement, that war-psychology 
is ineradicable without a great change in class relations, in 
property rights, in short, in the Constitution. 

It is not a question of ‘* spiritual servitude,’’ but a ques- 
tion of accepting the class theory (the economic interpreta- 
tion of politics with all its implications), or rejecting it. A 
member of the Labour movement who reiects it, whether it 
is a member of the Fabian Society who enrolls as a special 
constable during the strike, or Ramsay MacDonald catering 
for the middle-class at a ‘‘ Labour” garden party, is a 
traitor. In a party engaged in the class war there is no 
room for the elasticity of Liberalism. This is recognized by 
the worker who is fighting for elementary biological neces- 
sities ; and is recognized by the landowner or plutocrat 
traditionally fighting to defend the status quo ; i.e., his own 
economic and social superioritv.—Yours, &c., 

RONALD GORE GRAHAM. 

September 24th, 1926. 

[Just so. But what have the ‘traitors’ got to say?— 
E:p., NATION. | 


“THE SPIRITUAL SERVITUDE OF THE 


LABOUR PARTY” 


Srr,—You say that Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s views on Mr. 
Cook ‘‘ are notoriously shared by almost everybody in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party.’’ You also say that ‘‘ respon- 
sible Labour opinion realized, from the first, that the claim 
embodied in the miners’ slogan was... unreasonable and 
impossible.’’ If this is the case ‘‘ the Parliamentary Labour 
Party ’’ and ‘‘ responsible Labour opinion ”’ are out of touch 
with the rank and file of the movement. That rank and file 
has supported the miners’ claims from the first, and the 
whole of the Independent Labour Party (a not unimportant 
section of the movement) is in this matter solidly behind Mr. 
Cook.—Yours, &c., 

F. SEYMouR COCKS. 

1917 Club, Gerrard Street, W. 

September 21st, 1926. 


[We wonder.—Eb., Nation. | 


THE FLORIDA DEVASTATION 


Sir,—In your issue of September 25th you print, among 
the Notes of the Week, some statements made by a veteran 
journalist in which he comments on the sudden and remark- 
able cessation of all news in the London papers about the 
appalling calamity in Florida. He ends his comments with 
the question, ‘‘ Whether the wide and deep feeling against 
the United States now prevailing in England would be likely 
in any way whatever to influence a London editor’s estimate 
of news value in the presence of a terrible tragedy? ’’’ I am 
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sorry that your correspondent has raised this question, be- 
cause, having been published in so important a paper as 
THE NATION, it is likely to be repeated in America, and almost 
certainly answered in the affirmative. If there is such feel- 
ing—I do not believe it to be as wide or as deep as he asserts 
it is, nor is it manifested towards individual Americans—it 
is not one to be encouraged or emulated, and I respectfully 
suggest to you that the veteran journalist’s question may do 
some injury to our relations with the United States. A more 
likely cause of the sudden cessation of news of the calamity 
is that there is no news, or rather that news is not being 
sent. It is possible that great efforts are being made in 
America to withhold information as to the extent of the ruin 
in order to prevent a financial panic. You are aware, of 
course, of the tremendous amount of investment in land and 
property in Florida that has taken place in the past few 
years—your leading article in the same issue of THE NATION 
as the veteran journalist’s letter proves this—and will realize 
better than I do that the authorities are unlikely to let panic 
be promoted if rigorous censoring of cables can prevent it. 
I do not say that that is the cause of the dearth of news in 
London papers—I do not know what the cause is—but it is, I 
suggest, a more likely one than that contained in your 
correspondent’s question. 

Will you permit me to add, though they have nothing 
whatever to do with the subject of this letter, my congratu- 
lations on the great improvement which has taken place in 
Tue NaTIon in the past month or two. I am not a Liberal, 
and I am unsympathetic to the rather arid intellectualism of 
some of your book reviewers, but I am bound to say that I 
find THe Nation as stimulating and_ provocative as ever it 
was. I wish, though, that you would not print quite so 
many travel articles. Two such articles, side by side in 
one issue, are a trifle tedious, although each of those in the 
current issue, especially Mr. Huxley’s, is interesting.— 
Yours, &c., 

St. JOHN ERVINE. 

September 24th, 1926. 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 


Sir,—Nothing can be more seemly than that pious 
members of the Anglican Church should avail themselves of 
every opportunity that presents itself of paying homage to 
the memory of Bishop Andrewes, who struck throughout a 
long life that note of sanctity so rarely heard in these days 
above the unholy din of contending selfish and unchristian 
interests. 

Still even in the commemoration of a good man the 
moral of ‘‘ Cromwell’s Wart ’’ should not be entirely over- 
looked. Old Noll’s wart is never likely to be forgotten, but 
what was the matter with the saintly Bishop of Winchester? 
His wart was that he was a persecutor even unto death; 
for as a member, and a powerful member, of a Consistory 
Court, he handed over Bartholomew Legate to the secular 
arm, which at once proceeded, under the terms of the Writ, 
de heretico comburendo, to burn him alive in Smithfield on 
March 10th, 1612. Legate’s sin was that he was an Arian, 
or, as we should call it, a Unitarian. In other respects he 
was, by common admission, a man “ excellently skilled in 
the Scriptures and in characier very unblamable.”’ 

True it is that Time changes tempers. No Anglican 
Bishop in our day would have burnt Dr. James Martineau. 
He would never have been tempted so to ‘do. But then it is 
easy to resist a temptation you have never felt. A man blind 
from birth can claim no merit for resisting the ‘‘ lust of the 
eye.” 

But that Andrewes, of all men, should have been unable 
to resist this temptation is a melancholy reflection—for no 
man was ever freer than he from the taint of ecclesiastical 
cruelty. 

The fact that Andrewes voted for the divorce of Essex 
is regrettable, but that was a matter very much mixed up 
with politics, but the burning of Legate, happily the last of 
the Smithfield martyrs, was wholly religious. 

Who would not weep if ‘‘ Lancelot *? were he?—Yours, 
&e., 

A. B. 
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THE METHODY’S TALE 


By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. 


HEN old Amos Budd was a lad, the little Metho- 

dist chapel that is now the wheelwright’s son’s 

cottage was filled on Sundays with people from 
Upper, Lower, and King’s Fieldhay. 

All the men wore corduroy trousers. Some of them 
had smocks ; others drab jackets, one or two velvet jackets 
the like of which are now worn by gamekeepers. The 
white shirts of the men were made with collars sewed to 
them. These collars were turned down over scarves, of 
black and red squares, tied in a square knot. A few of 
the men had silk handkerchiefs instead of scarves. All 
the men came to chapel in what was called a billy hat. 
The younger men wore a peacock feather in their billy hats. 

The women mostly had sun bonnets, but a few 
possessed what were known as Sunday bonnets. Most of 
the women wore shawls. Some of these shawls had belonged 
to their mothers, some to their grandmothers, several to 
their great-grandmothers. 

It was an age when mankind was mortally afraid of 
draughts. Not only were the windows of the chapel never 
opened. Most of the men, as soon as they sat down, put 
on their heads a coloured handkerchief, kept for this Sun- 
day use only. The handkerchief was folded triangularly, 
one corner hanging down behind the head, and the other 
two corners over either ear. 

** One of the things which had a standing amounting 
almost to a law,”? said Amos, ‘* was that the labourer, at 
the time of marriage, should have what was called a Sun- 
day suit. He wore this suit on Sundays, often as long as 
he lived, with a pair of Sunday boots made by the village 
shoemaker. These boots lasted for twenty or thirty years, 
and were often fairly good at the end of that time. 

** Most of the men shaved no more than the upper lip 
and round the mouth to just under the chin. The ruddy, 
happy faces surrounded by whisker are very clear in my 
memory. 

‘© The hands with which the men washed their faces 
were almost like horn. I have often wondered if that had 
anything to do with the absence of wrinkles. They were 
rarely to be seen on their faces.” 

Amos hardly uses any dialect at all, for he went to 
London when he was sixteen, was resolute to ‘* improve 
myself,”? and returned to his village for good only when 
he was sixty-two. 

You have heard, no doubt, of Methodist ‘* class meet- 
ings.”’ They were the outstanding thing at Amos’s chapel. 
At the age of fifteen Amos used to join the adults at the 
chapel, and, because he could read, read out of the Bible 
to them. He also listened to their ** experiences.”? He 
says that ‘‘ this was the most valuable thing in my life.” 
‘** But things sad, funny, even laughable were often said. 
To anyone who did not belong to the people, and know their 
spirit, many things would have appeared funny. 

‘* Out of the twenty men who met on the Sunday 
mornings the youngest would be about sixty. One class 
leader, a labourer, was nearly eighty. His name was 
Hoddy. He came of a family which was out of the common 
in many ways, but they’re all gone now. In his young man- 
hood he had been the best poacher in the village and the 
best runner. So he used to take the place of standing 
in the light so as to attract the attention of any keeper, 
for, if the keeper followed, Hoddy could not be caught, and 
the other poachers had time to get away. Only once was 
he laid by the heels, and that not because he was run down. 
He lost his hat and was thus detected. It was the night 
before his marriage, and the next day, when he came from 





the church after the marriage, the constable was waiting 
for him at the church door and took him away to spend 
twelve months in prison. 

** The insight of this old class leader was great. To 
this day, when anyone begins to talk hereabouts of any- 
thing which seems strange he may be met with the com- 
ment, ‘ You are a Hoddy.’ When leading his class, the 
advice or admonition he gave was always to the point. His 
voice was sharp, but his heart was so big that he was 
beloved. One day a member of his class, when giving his 
experience, was laying much stress on how the Lord had 
blessed him, and, getting to a pitch of enthusiasm, cried in 
a loud voice, ‘ If I had a thousand tongues I could never 
praise the Lord enough.’ On which the class leader said 
sharply, ‘ Praise the Lord with the tongue you’ve got, 
brother, and don’t waste time talking about it.’ ”’ 

Sometimes the members had not had time to change 
their clothes or even to wash before coming to the week- 
night ‘* experience meetings.’? Amos remembers one old 
chap, who had done a day’s threshing with a flail, arriving 
late at the class meeting, and, on his name being called, 
** starting off like a river let loose.’? He said, ** Friends, 
my eyes are filled with dust and barley oil, but my heart 
is full of joy, and I come down the road to this meeting 
like a flying herring.’”? This man lived in a cottage with 
an earthen floor, and with a wall partition in it made out 
of stakes from the hedge. 

** Another old man who was bent double by hard work 
had,”’ said Amos, ‘‘ a beautiful face, and always talked of 
the great glory which he beheld.” ‘* It was a remarkable 
thing to see this old man at the political meeting at which 
the labourers heard for the first time about the possibility 
of old age pensions to save them from the workhouse. 
The old man raised his body as far as he was able, and in 
his wonderful voice shouted, ‘ Glory! ’ 

** The great and simple faith of these men and women 
was wonderful. The Bible stood for them for exactly what 
it was. They had no doubts about the Garden of Eden or 
anything else. If there were things in the Bible which they 
could not understand, and they realized that there were 
plenty of them, they always told one another, ‘ Ye must 
be born again to know; it must remain a mystery to us in 
our unregenerate state.’ ”’ 

Now follows something that helps us to understand 
what it was in the labourers, ill-used and ignorant though 
they were, that kept them from taking to violence. 
** These men, who would point out the mysteries of the 
sun, moon, and stars, the winds that blew, the ever- 
changing things in nature, with which they were in close 
contact every day, believed in a God in all these things, 
not a Sunday God only, but present with them at all times. 
They understood that they were ignorant, but believed 
that their God was more close and real to them because of 
that. They stood in awe of the unknown, and felt the great 
danger of trying to find God by knowledge or education. 

‘* When they were oppressed, as they often were, and 
there appeared no hope, their faith appeared to grow 
stronger. ‘ Our bread and water shall be sure,’ was not a 
pious phrase with them but a reality. 

** These men took a part in Joseph Arch’s Union. To 
them it was a righteous thing. They prayed about it, and 
for them prayer was as if they talked to God face to face. 
They prayed that the farmers and the country might see 
before it was too late. 

** Because the Methodists were at one with Arch’s 
Union, Methodism and the Union were looked upon by 
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many as the same thing, and people said that Methodism 
was the danger and must be removed. The attitude of 
the Church at this time was one of the greatest mistakes 
ever made. 

‘* The farmer I worked for when I was a small lad did 
his land well and was not a bad man, but the fact that 
labourers should dare to question anything seemed beyond 
his belief. He used to drive around in a low four-wheeler 
drawn by a pony, and I used to ride with him to open the 
gates. One of his labourers whose name was William was 
trimming the hedge and the farmer stopped where he was 
and said to him, in a voice which I shall never forget :— 

** * Willum, us ha’ bin thinkin’ it over, and the only 
way to do with you Methodies is to turn you out of your 
cottages and out of the village. What do you think of your 
Methodism now? ’ 

** Ignorant, Willum may have been, but, turning round 
he looked the farmer in the face, and without any sign of 
ill-feeling said, ‘ Well, master, I know you have the power 
to do it, but I have a buildin’ above, a house not made 
with hands. You cannot take that away.’ And he went 
on with his work, and not another word was said. 

** At the meetings the people used to sing verses of 
the hymns many times over, as I have said, with a hearti- 
ness that is not often heard to-day, and with much stress 
on some of the parts of the verses which most nearly fitted 
the position of the men in their struggle against bad treat- 
ment. A melody, 

‘The road may be rough, but it cannot be long ; 

I'll smooth it with hope and I'll cheer it with song,’ 


was a favourite. 

** And then, as if afraid that they might be in danger 
of getting into a spirit of hatred or malice against the 
oppressors, in the trials they were going through, someone 
would break out after the finish of the song or after an 
experience at a class meeting, with :— 


‘Be hushed my dark spirit, the worst that can come, 
But shortens my journey and hastens me home.’ 


** What I am trying to make clear is that in that day 
of oppression these men and women had such a stern fight 
with themselves. ‘ Vengeance belongeth to God alone,’ 
was a saying often heard. One of their fears was that a 
spirit of vengeance would arise against the masters. Some- 
times after the singing of, ‘ Be hushed my dark spirit,’ 
some would get up and confess that vengeance had been in 
their hearts throughout the week, although they had not 
given words to the thought. And then every time the 
leader of the class would stand up and exhort the class to 
pray that the spirit of darkness might be cast out. Their 
business, he said, was to try to save their enemies, not to 
destroy them. You could hear these men and women 
praying for their enemies, people who were destroying the 
life of all they held most dear. Do you know the book of 
Joel and what James says? Most of my old class were 
unable to read, but many knew these books of the Bible 
by heart, and believed every word. That is the reason 
they did not outwardly rebel, but had a faith that could 
wait. 

‘* However much these old Methodists may be thought 
to be mistaken in their beliefs, or however ignorant they 
were, or whatever faults and failings they had—they often 
shed bitter tears of repentance—you cannot but feel that 
here was a religion of everyday life, with something in it 
alive and real, not bound up with forms or ceremonies, a 
religion which made men and women feel with a kind of 
awe that there was behind some great mysterious Power 
far greater than any human or material strength. 

** To some of us,’? Amos confessed—and you will guess 
why he went off to London—* the right way may have 
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appeared to have been to rise up against the oppressors. 
But I remember a sermon preached by men in whose faces 
burned not only zeal but righteousness, and they spoke 
from the text, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ They spoke 
with a sweep of the arm and a look as if the very Thing 
of which they were speaking stood by their side. Here 
was noble and great action. There is a respectability on 
Methodism to-day which keeps even Methodists from 
realizing how wonderful those old men were. 

** These old people often said and meant, ‘ Love not 
the world, neither the things of the world.’ But they loved 
their own world with an intense love. So great was this 
love that they were willing to die if need be rather than 
foresake the land and the village where they were born, 
the home of their fathers. They felt that God was in this 
place. The cottage garden and fields were sacred to them. 

** How often I remember the men telling of their 
experience on the beautiful Sunday mornings, and the sun- 
shine and the singing of the birds and the cattle happy in 
the fields, and the flowers covering the hedgerows, life 
springing from the earth at every point, everywhere joy. 
I have often seen these strong men shed tears because of the 
thought that they might be driven away from it all before 
another Sunday. These men could only look with any 
degree of certainty to seven days ahead. All held their 
work and their homes only seven days at a time. Both 
work and home depended in most cases on persons who were 
threatening their religion. The men knew that their homes 
and work did not depend on themselves alone, but should 
their wives or their children make a slip in any way to 
offend a farmer, it could have but one ending.” 

Amos went on: ‘* Amid such conditions these people 
stayed, until they were driven away, because they loved 
the land, the old home, and the fields in which their 
fathers had toiled. They endured great poverty. Even 
now it makes a sickening feeling come over me. They said 
with unending faith, ‘ God will not let this go on always. 
We may not live to see the day, but you that are young 
men and young women will be measured by what you are, 
not by what you have. And England may see the value 
of the land and the wrong of driving the people away.’ ” 

Amos said that it was so difficult to make the old times 
‘* really life-like to a stranger, not only in its sadness, but 
in its humour.”’ 

‘© There was a lot of humour. I remember at a week- 
night service the people were singing :— 

‘ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


‘* It must be remembered that these people’s bodies 
were so tired that Heaven to them meant a place of rest. 
After the verse had been sung several times, one of the men 
was called upon to speak. He said he would like to sit 
and sing himself away to everlasting bliss. He went on to 
say how he would bask himself in the sun and rest and 
rest and rest. He might have kept on, but the class leader 
sprung up and said, ‘ Brother, you talk like a man who 
wishes to be a deserter. Buckle on your armour, sharpen 
your sword, and talk of rest when you have driven the 
devil out of the way.’ 

** At another time a man was rather bemoaning the 
fact that, because they were Methodists, the gifts and coal 
and clothing given at Christmas did not reach them. Again 
the leader cut him short with, ‘ Brother, if you want to 
follow the Master because of the loaves and fishes you had 
better go to where they are handed out. This is no place 
for you.’ 

** My last word,” said Amos, “ is that the religion of 
these people was a reality.” 

Is religion a reality to the present villagers of the 
Fieldhays? And what is religion? 
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THE DRAMA 
LITERATURE—AND OTHERWISE 


Everyman Theatre: ‘‘ Arms and the Man.” Apollo Theatre : 
** The Fall Guy.” 


T was an anxious moment when the curtain rose once 

again on the bold and brilliant ‘‘ Arms and the Man,”’ 

which, for me at any rate, had remained unseen and 
unread since the war. An all too familiar disappointment 
might well be looming ahead. Would not this ‘‘ unromantic 
comedy,’’ which had been so devastating on its first appear- 
ance, seem tame and genial to a nerve-wracked generation, 
which had sought for comfort by specializing in cynicism? 
Doubtless the war had proved Mr. Shaw’s general thesis, 
but that in itself would merely make the play boring. For 
propagandists’ writings suffer as much from becoming plati- 
tudinous as from becoming silly. 

Fortunately, there was no reason for anxiety about 
** Arms and the Man,”’ which remains one of the happiest 
works of our author. To begin with, it is almost flawless 
in technique. Mr. Shaw has got his point of view to 
emerge naturally from the characters and the situations in 
which they find themselves, and hence he has not had to 
introduce a deal of irrelevant speech-making. There is 
practically no splurge and rhetoric, and even the final cur- 
tain (always our author’s chief difficulty) falls without any 
waste of time. In fact ‘* Arms and the Man ”’ is brilliantly 
written, and succeeds as a work of art. Hence it is not out 
of date. But it seemed to me that with the passage of time 
there is a shifting in the centre of interest, as nearly always 
happens with works of art. We are now willing to take 
Bluntschli, who was very well acted by Mr. Robert Loraine, 
for granted, and what at first appeared to be only the 
middle distance, the emotional relations of the characters, 
has become transmuted into the foreground. The vague- 
ness of people about the nature of their own emotions is 
suggested in ‘* Arms and the Man,”’ with not a little of 
the delicacy of Marivaux. A comparison between ‘*‘ Arms 
and the Man ”’ and “‘ La double inconstance ’’ would be a 
pretty subject for an American thesis. Certainly Raina 
now occupies the centre of the stage. Evidently romanti- 
cism about the Army is the cause of her emotional muddle, 
but her emotional muddle, not the Army, is the point of 
the play. Thus the unromanticism of the play spreads over 
the whole field of human conduct. At the same time the 
author’s treatment of Raina is never unsympathetic or 
angry. On the contrary, he has here given us a comedy of 
sentiment, which we shall scarcely find elsewhere in his 
works. Raina, who was excellently played by Miss Jeanne 
de Casalis, is a charming girl who will grow, we may be 
sure, into a brave and delightful woman. The play was 
very well acted at the Everyman Theatre, but a special 
word should be said for the Petkoff of Mr. Michael 
Sherbrooke. 

** The Fall Guy ” is naturally as far removed as pos- 
sible from ** Arms and the Man.”’ Our interest in ** Arms 
and the Man ” is primarily our interest in a work of art. 
The play could easily be ruined by a poor performance, 
but its interest exists on its own, outside the moment of 
its presentation. It is impossible to conceive “‘ The Fall 
Guy ” apart from this particular performance. Certainly 
the play is undefiled by any grave fault. It is not senti- 
mental, and the dialogue is often quickwitted. But the 
play is merely a medium, and a very adequate medium, for 
the expertise of the actors. How wonderfully Americans 
act this sort of comedy! They act it in a convention quite 
different from our own. Their gestures are schematized 
and staccato, almost the gestures of the ballet. How 
favourably does this highly stylized technique compare with 
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that inexpressive naturalism to which we are accustomed ! 
Mr. Truex as the “‘ Fall Guy ” has been rightly acclaimed 
as a magnificent actor; but he was ably supported by the 
rest of the company. In fact the performance was beyond 
all praise. But there was beauty neither of pattern nor of 
language. Hence I preferred ‘* Arms and the Man.”’ 


Francis BrrrRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


N spite of the great and deserved success of ‘* The Con- 
| stant Nymph,”’ at the New Theatre, the question as to 

whether a good play can be made out of a great novel 
remains precisely where it was. You cannot make a great 
play out of a work of art which is complete in itself, because 
all the particles hang together to form the whole. A great 
novel contains only what is necessary to it, and all that 
is necessary to it: thus any selection, any chopping or 
changing, is impossible. The fact that ‘‘ The Constant 
Nymph ” makes such a good play merely reinforces the 
view that the novel is not a very good one; and indeed 
it is not. The case, of course, is slightly altered by the 
fact that the same mind was at work in both forms, for 
though Mr. Basil Dean no doubt gave great help to Miss 
Margaret Kennedy, the same intuitions and emotions were 
in action. The play is admirably produced and excellently 
acted, thus praise should be equally distributed, and not 
meted out according to the size or charm of the parts. The 
balance of emotions in the audience is very well kept, much 
of the sentimentality of the book has disappeared, and Miss 
Kennedy seems to have no predilection for one set of morals 
over another. Nor does she seem to be obtruding her own 
preoccupations. This is all to the good, as the play there- 
fore deals with the quality of life, and not its accidents or 
immediate adjustments. Some critics have doubted whether 
those who had not read the book would completely under- 
stand the play, but there is no need to be afraid. To 
imagine what is not told does not for this play require 
half the intelligence needed to follow an Ibsen drama. 


* * * 

In ‘ Merely Molly,’ at the Adelphi, Mr. Hastings 
Turner has produced quite an amusing comedy, except for 
the final scene, which is altogether inconsequential, in fact 
rather silly. The question arises as to what the music is 
for. The ‘‘ lyrics ” by Mr. Harry Graham add no point, 
and the music by Messrs. Herman Finck and Joseph Meyer 
is very mediocre and fatigued. No wonder people crowd 
to Gilbert and Sullivan. The dialogue is entertaining, in- 
deed good in places, and Mr. Godfrey Tearle plays his part 
with great style, the style which consists in being very 
definitely something even when you are standing perfectly 
still. But style, on the whole, is just what is lacking in 
this piece, and the producer and actors would do well to 
study ** Black Birds.”? Mr. Max Wall, however, though 
he has not achieved style, has great technique, and is one 
of the best indiarubber men I have ever seen, with plenty of 
verve in his dancing. The idea of the absorbed Duke, too 
fond of animals to pay much attention to human beings, is 
well carried out, as is his gradual awakening to the charms 
of the Stepney girl, Molly Shine, who, in spite of her eleva- 
tion to ducal regions, maintains her heart in the right place, 
and insists upon being ‘* merely Molly ” to her old friends. 

aa . * 

One’s enjoyment of a comic film is apt to be rather a 
personal affair, but I confess that I laughed very heartily 
at the absurdities of Mr. Harold Lloyd’s latest farce, ‘‘ For 
Heaven’s Sake,’? which is now to be seen at the Plaza 
Theatre. Mr. Lloyd is the most hard-working of film 
comedians : he lacks the personal charm of Charlie Chaplin 
or Buster Keaton, but makes up for this to a great extent 
by his vitality and untiring energy and by the skill with 
which he can keep up an attitude of complete detachment 
from ordinary life. The story of ‘*‘ For Heaven’s Sake *”’ 
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is of the slenderest and most unlikely kind: Mr. Harold 
Lloyd, as a young millionaire who carelessly smashes up 
motor-cars and buys new ones, absent-mindedly writes a 
large cheque to found a slum mission, and is then, much 
against his will, implicated in its management. This serves 
as a peg upon which is hung every kind of fantastic adven- 
ture. There are the usual appalling and incredible accidents 
and escapes, and seemingly desperate situations from which 
he emerges with complete unconcern, to marry, in the end, 
the evangelist’s daughter. The story is told with an entire 
disregard of any such thing as psychology—much less than 
** College Days,” Mr. Lloyd’s last film; one can laugh at 
it with emotions entirely undisturbed. 

* * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, October 2.—Josef Hofmann, Pianoforte Recital, 
at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, October 3.—Mr. John A. Hobson on ‘‘ The Essen- 
tials of Industrial Government,”’ at 11, at South Place; 
Repertory Players in *‘ The Unnamed Play,” at the 
Strand. 

Monday, October 4.—Captain Stayton’s ‘* Love’s a Terrible 
Thing,’’ at the Savoy ; Opening of Newcastle Repertory 
Season with ** Within the Law ”’?; Mr. Noel Scott’s 
English Adaptation of “‘ La Pensionnaire,”’ at the 
Grand Theatre, Croydon. Sir W. M. Fletcher on 
** Medical Research,’ on the Wireless, at 9.30. 

Wednesday, October 6.—Mr. J. L. Balderston’s and Mr. 
J. C. Squire’s ‘* Berkeley Square,’’ at St. Martin’s. 
Lecture by Mr. Gilbert Wood on Calculating Machines, 
6 p.m., at the London School of Economics. 

Thursday, October 7.—‘‘ Carmen,”? at the Old Vic; 
** Sunny,” at the Hippodrome ; ‘‘ The Insect Play,”’ at 
the New Scala (London Labour Dramatic Federation) ; 


Professor G. Salvemini on ‘* Economic, Social 
and Political Life of the Italian Communes 
in the Thirteenth Century,” 5 p.m., at the 


London School of Economics; The Backhouse String 
Quartet, at 8.30, at Messrs. Peter Jones, Ltd., Sloane 
Square. Mr. Eustace Miles on “‘ Vitality,” at 6.15, at 
40, Chandos Street; Mr. H. L. Baird on ‘* Seeing by 
Wireless,’? at 5, at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

Friday, October 8.—Revue by Mr. Reginald Arkell and 
** Seamark,”’? at the Little; Lord Birkenhead at the 
Indian Students’ Union, at 8.15. 


OMICRON. 








London Labour Dramatic Federation 
produces 


THE INSECT PLAY 


The Great Social Satire by the Brothers Capek. 


NEW SCALA THEATRE 
Charlotte Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

Ihurs., Oct. 7, and Fri., Oct. 8 (8 p.m.), Sat., Oct. 9 (2.30 & 8 pm.). 
All Seats Bookable in advance. Prices (including tax): 
Dress Circle, 8/6 and 5/9; Stalls, 5/9; Circle, 3/6; Pit Stalls, 2/4; 
Upper Circle, 1/2. 

Box Office (Museum 6010) ; or London Labour Party, 12, Tavistock Place, 
W.C.1 (Museum 0878). DONATIONS WILL BE WELCOMED. 
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Gerr. 5222. 
Sundays at 6.0 & 8.30. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, NIGHTLY, at 8.18. 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN, 


Gerr. 8929. 





AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.80. 


NICHOLAS HANNEN in 


ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





COURT, Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE SCARLET LADY. 





ORURY LANE. 
ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 
NELSON’ KEYS, 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





FORTUNE, (Regent 1807.) WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.80. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.80. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A COMEDY BY TURGENEV. 





GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) 


A COMEDY OPERA BY POLDINI. 
FIRST PERFORMANCE WED. NEXT, OCT. 6, at 8. 


MATS., SAT., OCT. 9, and EVERY WED. and SAT., 2.80. 


LOVE ADRIFT. 





HiPPODROME, London. Gerrard 0650. 
CLOSED FOR REHEARSALS OF NEW MUSICAL COMEDY, 
SUNNY. 


FIRST PERFORMANCE, OCTOBER 7th. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE, 





KINGSWAY THEATRE 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 


Ger. 4082. 
MATS., WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
(FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY) 

IBSEN’S ROSMERSHOLM. 


EDITH EVANS. CHARLES CARSON. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


“ Nothing so delightful of its kind has been heard in London for years.” 
—Star. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.80. (Phone: Riverside 8012.) 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 8855.) NIGHTLY, 8.80. MATS., TUES., THURS, 2.80. 
HUNTLEY WRIGHT in ‘‘ NONE BUT THE BRAVE. -—’ 


“ LAUGHTER, LAUGHTER ALL THE WAY.” 








CINEMAS. 





TIVOLI Ger. sez 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY, 2.80 & 8.80. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.86. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


WHITEWASH 


(Benn, 12s. 6d.), the reader is informed that the book 

is ** a challenge to long-held views, which being (it 
is claimed) the nearer truth, reads more like fiction.”” Mr. 
Shane Leslie, within the book’s covers, makes at intervals 
throughout its 182 pages something of the same claim. If 
ever a monarch and a man needed a little whitewash, it was 
the creature known to history as the Regent and George IV., 
but to the sprightly modern biographer, like Mr. Leslie, 
more familiary as Prinney. The “ long-held view ” 
of Prinney is that he was a thoroughly bad king, a stupid, 
mean, treacherous, uneducated, coarse man. Mr. Leslie 
splashes his whitewash over history with lavish hand and 
that genial and epigrammatic smartness without which no 
history or biography is to-day complete. But he is an 
incompetent whitewasher. Somehow or other he has for- 
gotten the size or whatever that mysterious substance may 
be which causes whitewash to adhere to ceilings or his- 
torical characters; and when it is all over, we find our- 
selves powdered with epigrams and smart sayings and little 
stories and historical facts, but there is George IV. exactly 
what he was before—a thoroughly bad king and a stupid, 
_mean, treacherous, uneducated, unpleasant man. 


QO: the jacket of ‘‘ George IV.,’”? by Shane Leslie 


* * * 


I confess to be somewhat shocked by Mr. Leslie’s book. 
No doubt it is much more sprightly, much more “ read- 
able ’’ than the old-fashioned biography ‘and history. A 
gain, of course, but then the gain has apparently to be 
gained at the price of such slovenliness and smartness that 
one is almost forced into the réle of that execrable thing, 
a praiser of time passed. At any rate, I can see no excuse 
for writing a sentence such as : “ It is less difficult to under- 
stand the feelings and conduct of the Prince as Regent and 
King towards one, whom he was now determined not to 
allow to queen him or his realm ever.”? And one wonders 
whether, if historical biography can only be made popular 
by the following examples of cheap cleverness, it would not 
be just as well that it remain unpopular :-— 


‘‘In the ardent and arduous days of the Regency 
politicians often committed actual suicide, instead of 
using the more cumbrous method of writing their 
Memoirs ”’ ; or 

‘‘She sported the white sleeves of a Bishop and 
ringlets that seemed to ring false.”’ 


Nor am I consoled when, in order to tell us that Castlereagh 
committed suicide, Mr. Leslie writes : ‘‘ On the same day 
the lonely gonfalonier of English foreign policy released 
himself from toil.” My only consolation is to find Mr. Leslie, 
when he tries to rise above the epigrammatic to the 
pathetic, writing the following :— 
‘* With white beard and trembling “hand he (George 
III.) sometimes played a few chords of Handel, and then 
even music forsook him.”’ 


* * * 


Mr. Leslie, the historian, is very much like Mr. Leslie, 
the stylist. Slap-dash, slap-dash—but slap-dash is not 
really an efficient method of whitewashing. We are told 
that the Regent possessed genius, that he was ‘‘ the most 
romantic of Princes,’’ that he was a faithful friend, a 
devoted husband and lover, an educated and cultured gen- 
tleman, a sound statesman and a good king. No new 


evidence is brought forward for these astonishing state- 
ments, and we have only the authority of Mr. Leslie him- 


self (and the jacket of his book) for reversing the judgment 
of history. That Mr. Leslie considers the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Sheridan to have been “‘ the two finest 
minds amongst contemporary women and men,’’ throws 
some light on his own judgment and sagacity. That George 
loved the Duchess and Sheridan loved George seems, in 
some obscure way, to be intended as a proof of George’s 
genius, for later we are told that ‘* Sheridan was one of 
the few, whose genius he (George) had the princely genius 
to recognize and salute.’? Mr. Leslie’s views on love and 
conjugal fidelity are no less curious. When he starts to 
tell us the sordid and ridiculous story of George IV. and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, he informs us that it was ** one of the 
great love-stories of the world ”’ in the following charac- 
teristic paragraph :— : 

‘* The women passing into a man’s life become tran- 
sient passions or remain memorable loves. Great love 
affairs have been rare in history, but they have seldom 
failed to leave the world without a poem or a tale, an 
epic or romance. Strangely and unexpectedly the House 
of Brunswick furnishes one of the great love-stories of 
the world.” 

I do not pretend properly to understand Mr. Leslie’s reason- 
ing in the chapter that follows or why he thinks it strange 
that no poet has been inspired to write a great epic on the 
loves of the Regent and Mrs. Fitzherbert (née Smythe). It 
is true, as he says, that *‘ he (George) went so far as to 
make her his wife,’’ and it is also true that ‘* Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was the only woman to whom he ever returned after 
a break.’? George IV. is not the only Prince who has 
secretly married a woman in order to enjoy her, and subse- 
quently repudiated both the marriage and her in order to 
enjoy his throne. Nor can I understand why Mr. Leslie 
appears to think that George’s treatment of Mrs. Fitz- 
gives him the right to credit for conjugal fidelity. He 
married her because, in Mr. Leslie’s words, ** she declined 
any unhallowed connection.’? He deserted her first for 
Lady Jersey, and finally for Lady Hertford. Meanwhile, 
incidentally, he also contracted a legal and public marriage 
with Princess Caroline of Brunswick. The undignified little- 
mindedness of poor Mrs. Fitzherbert and the genius for 
caddishness in George are clearly shown in the story which 
Mr. Leslie himself relates on page 75 of his book. If such a 
sordid and dreary liaison is one of the world’s greatest love- 
stories, the category must be a pretty wide one. 


* * * 


Sit must be said in Mr. Leslie’s favour that in his own 
peculiar style he usually states the facts. Unfortunately, 
this only makes his book the more silly and exasperating. 
To be told in the style of a tenth-rate Oscar Wilde that a 
man is a genius and a gentleman, and then to be given the 
facts of his life (in the style of a third-rate Mr. Guedalla) 
which prove him to have been nothing but a fool and a 
cad is apparently now to be the recognized method of 
writing history I suppose that there must be a large 
number of people who like that sort of thing because so 
many people are supplying it. In matters of taste and 
tastes it is no good arguing; one can only state one’s own 
opinion. To me the method is simply exasperating and the 
result pointless. I do not want to see a conjuror who, 
putting a handkerchief into a hat, elaborately explains to 
me that he will take out a rabbit, and then only produces 
the handkerchief. 

Leonarv WooL-r. 
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REPRINTS 


Willobie, His Avisa. With an Essay by G. B. HARRISON. 
Bodley Head Quartos. (Lane. 6s.) 

Cupid’s Whirligig. By EDWARD SHARPHAM. The Tragedy of 
Osmond the Great Turk; or, The Noble Servant. By 
LODOWICK CARLELL. The Fool Would be a Favourite ; or, The 
Discreet Lover. By LODOWICK CARLELL. Edited by Professor 


The 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. The Berkshire Series. I.-IlI. (Golden 
Cockerel Press. 15s. each.) 
‘“‘ Tout! tout! Publiez tout!’’ is said to have been the 


endorsement of an amiable French Minister in the early days 
of the Second Empire, on a proposal to print a million lines 
of ‘‘ Chansons de Geste,’? when that Empire was going to 
protect the Altar, safeguard the Family, &c., &c. It did not 
entirely confine itself to these objects: and it did not quite 
do the million lines: but the plan did produce some ten nice 
little volumes. The principle, too, was much sounder than 
it may seem: for the way in which literature acquires value 
by keeping is rather uncanny. It will probably be worth the 
while of the twenty-fourth century to reprint even the best- 
selling novels and the most frequented plays of to-day. Not 
that they will be any better than they are, or any worse: 
but that they will tell a great deal of a quasi-historical kind. 

Of the batch of reprints now before us ‘‘ Willobie’s 
Avisa ’’ is not now re-presented for the first, or even the 
second, time. But the system of the ‘‘ Bodley Head quartos "’ 
—which appears to be to give at a moderate price and in 
comely form, things previously for the most part accessible 
only in limited issues and at unpopular prices—quite justifies 
its reappearance. The thing itself is not wildly interesting, 
being merely an account, in correct but rather wooden verse, 
of the improper wooings and proper refusals of an inn- 
keeper’s wife. But the initials ‘‘ H. W.”’ and ‘‘ W. S.”’ occur 
in it: and these, of course, have set all our ‘‘ Shakespearists ”’ 
upon it. Mr. Harrison does not so much take this line as 
endeavour to connect Avisa or Avice herself with Cerne Abbas 
in Dorsetshire ; and the poem with the well-known attacks, 
for Atheism, &c., on Raleigh, whose seat was at the neigh- 
bouring town of Sherborne. Those who like this sort of 
thing can have it ; those who do not can skip it. For the 
reprint itself the word is ‘‘ Pass, and all's well.” 

There is much more novelty in the three productions over 
which the Golden Cockerel Press is, as usual, well entitled to 
crow as productions: and which give fresh proofs of the 
tireless activity of Professor Allardyce Nicoll in his vocation. 
One has to thank him heartily for at last meeting the wishes 
of students of Elizabethan literature for the work of Lodowick 
Carlell—rival of Endymion Porter as agreeably Christian- 
named, and surnamed better than Endymion ; recipient after 
his death of a Prologue (with remarkably little about the 
play in it) to his ‘‘ Arviragus and Philicia’’ from Dryden ; 
but hitherto left a dark star in the firmament of reprints. 
A very bright star he is not yet: but quite welcome as an 
example of what we may call the middle literary drama. 
‘‘Osmond ”’ is free from the frigid bombast of some other 
‘* Turkish ’’ plays, especially Goffe’s ; treats the ‘‘ Sultan of 
Babylon and Christian slave’’ theme not badly; and occasion- 
ally displays, if only on a modest scale, that rocket or at 
least Roman candle flare of verse which distinguishes the 
period and the class :— 


‘Could Paradise be gained by crooked paths, 
I would not tread them.” 


Nothing much for meaning or diction ; but you will not get 
that rhythm in the whole of the next century, and when it 
is recovered in the nineteenth it is rather copied than spon- 
taneous. The other play is one of the numerous doublets 
of a romantic main theme with a practically unconnected 
comic interlude. It is not consummate, but quite interesting. 
Carlell has some half-dozen other plays to his credit. 
Let them follow. 

One is however not quite sure that ‘‘ Cupid’s Whirligig ”’ 
though it is intrinsically as near rubbish as anything the 
present writer (not ignorant of its kind) has ever read, does 
not best deserve its place in the just mentioned firmament 
as what Professor Nicoll (otherwise a little too kind to it) 
justly calls ‘‘ a document.’’ What it teaches is the intensity 
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of the contemporary demand for drama not merely to see but, 
in the infancy and very limited supply of the novel, to read. 
For the stuff was not merely acted with some frequency 
but went through four editions in less than five and twenty 
years (1607-30). It turns on the favourite theme of insane 
and unjustified jealousy: the victim, Sir Timothy Trouble- 
some, being made to behave not merely like an idiot, but (if 
the central incident is to be taken seriously) like a positive 
lunatic, fit only for strait-waistcoating. The action is 
muddled, and at the close nearly unintelligible ; there is no 
gleam of style or sense; the blank verse when printed as 
prose is excruciating, and when as verse soporific. 

There are two young women’s parts, Nan and Peg, 
which, played by pert and pretty boys, might possibly have 
pleased audiences then, though they are, once more, mere 
rubbish to read. But the thing is a play ; it is, though not 
very particularly ‘‘ improper,”’ coarse ; it works a strangely 
but certainly popular handle, and so it pleased the ground- 
lings. Things not much better, perhaps—even not much 
worse—have pleased the groundlings since ; but not at the 
same time when these groundlings had any new ‘‘ Othello ” 
or ‘‘ As You Like It ’’ to please them. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


LONDON STATUES 


Forty London Statues and Public Monuments. 
BORENIUS. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. BorENIUS has deserved well of London and Londoners ; 
he has brought us better acquainted with our city. He 
carries on the good work begun by Mr. E. V. Lucas—work of 
which the beneficence consists not so much in telling us what 
to look at as in encouraging a taste for exploration. This 
book will be the pretext for many a Sunday voyage of dis- 
covery—(Sunday being, of course, the only day on which the 
outdoor sights of London can be enjoyed in comfort, or safety 
even). It supplies the adventurous cockney with fresh 
excuses for poking about, which is what he likes. And if he 
return from his pokings persuaded that London is stronger 
in architecture than in sculpture and in human oddities than 
in either, that is not the fault of Dr. Borenius. 

It is surprising, at least it surprised me, to see how much 
presentable stuff he has contrived to find in our city. Of these 
forty pieces not above half are positively distressing, and 
eight have positive merits. These I will name: Charles I. 
(Trafalgar Square) ; The Monument; Charles I]. (Chelsea 
Hospital) ; James II. (outside the Admiralty) ; George III. 
(Cockspur Street); Eros (Embankment Gardens); The 
Burghers of Calais (Embankment Gardens) ; The Hudson 
Memorial (Hyde Park). But why has Dr. Borenius not repro- 
duced the best statue in London—the figure of a woman by 
Dalou, which stands behind the Royal Exchange? This is 
the only bone I have to pick with him (though I think he 
might have given the little figure in front of the Foundling 
Hospital a good word), but it is rather a tough one. Of the 
forty my favourite is Grinling Gibbons’s Charles II. If the 
figure of Charles I. (which is by Le Sueur) were as good as 
the pedestal, which, frequent statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is (as Dr. Borenius points out) by an English- 
man, Joshua Marshall to wit, master mason to the Crown, 
I would vote for it. And the replica of Rodin’s Burghers 
of Calais—which, unluckily, is not so well seen in the Em- 
bankment Gardens as is the original in le place Richelieu— 
is another ‘‘ runner up.’’ By the way, its neighbour on the 
Embankment, Gilbert’s pretty little Eros, looks far better 
amongst the trees than ever it did in Piccadilly Circus. This 
lam sorry to admit: the conservative in me clamours for its 
reinstatement, but the esthete is adamant. Probably the 
best sculptor represented in the streets of London is repre- 
sented, unfortunately, by a wretched specimen of his art. 
However, as Houdon’s Washington—just outside the National 
Gallery—is a copy, it is permissible to suppose that it is a 
bad one. ° 

I fancy Dr. Borenius would accord the singular distinc- 
tion of having made the worst statue in London either to 
Sir Thomas Brock for the Victoria or to Mr. Jagger for the 
Royal Artillery memorial ; and when one thinks of either it 
is almost impossible to disagree. Yet would I respectfully 
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submit the claims of Gladstone in the Strand, Abraham Lin- 
coln in Parliament Square, Miss Cavell in St. Martin’s, Cap- 
tain Scott in Waterloo Place, and Edward VII. in Waterloo 
Place: Waterloo Place is certainly unfortunate in its em- 
bellishments. But to my taste none of these quite equals in 
unpleasantness Sir George Frampton’s Peter Pan, which is 
surely as feeble as most and more pretentious than any. 

That Dr. Borenius is qualified by scholarship and erudi- 
tion to deal with his subject is notorious ; that he wants 
neither taste nor judgment may be illustrated by a 
quotation :— 


‘““The last plate in our selection is Mr. Epstein’s hotly 
debated memorial to W. H. Hudson in the Bird Sanctuary 
in Hyde Park. It is but natural that a work in which the 
artist’s neo-primitive tendencies are so clearly expressed 
should, to begin with, have startled public opinion as it did. 
The outcry against it is, however, sure gradually to die 
down, and to give room for a more just and balanced appre- 
ciation of the esthetic qualities which Rima undoubtedly 
possesses ; though it seems doubtful whether the verdict 
ultimately will be that here is a work evincing great creative 
power. Rather, it will, I think, be recognized as being 
essentially nothing more than a performance of extra- 
ordinary taste and adroitness—though even these are 
qualities to be thankful for, as a survey of London’s statues, 
especially those of later times, abundantly demonstrates.”’ 


Here we have, said admirably, what most people of taste 
and intelligence feel. The fact that many of us think that 
Mr. Epstein’s art is considerably overrated in some quarters 
makes the stupid abuse of this sincere and respectable work 
the harder to bear. We are forced into the false position of 
defending hotly what we appreciate coolly. The absurdity 
of the attack is aggravated by the fact that Mr. Epstein’s 
monument, in itself admirably discreet, is so modestly placed 
that no one need see it who does not go out of his way ; 
whereas, whenever dies a soldier, sailor, philanthropist, or 
politician of sufficient note, some official commemorator is 
suffered to put up a conspicuous eyesore which hourly offends 
the Londoner as he goes about his business. 


CLIVE BELL. 


MEDIAZVAL SOCIAL THEORIES 


Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. By BepE JARRETT, 
O.P. (Benn. 16s.) 


Lorb Bryce once wrote that there has never been so sharp a 
divorce between the theory and practice of conduct as in the 
Middle Ages. The reason is not difficult to find. The 
dominant Church impressed its spirit upon every feature of 
society, and there were no critics to preserve sanity by frank 
analysis. The advent of Machiavelli was a sign that the 
Middle Ages were over. As long as the Church retained its 
supremacy and the limited circle of Medi#val knowledge re- 
mained unbroken, considerations of utility only found an 
apologetic place in the writings of moralists. Considerations 
of utility were never absent, but the form of the argument 
was the result of an effort to square the whole of life with 
the best of the Old and New Testaments, Aristotle, the 
Fathers, and the Secretals. The usual behaviour of men 
could not fail to be in contrast with the simple statement of 
such an ideal standard. Moral restraint appeared as tradi- 
tions were formed, and occasionally a crowd of individuals 
would be simultaneously moved to surprising acts of abnega- 
tion by the impulse of an ideal conception, which was 
periodically renewed and revivified by the appearance of a 
religious statesman like St. Bernard or an _ indubitable 
saint like Francis of Assisi. But most men seem to have 
behaved much as one would have expected them to do in a 
period when political order was precarious and civilized 
society young. 

The main task of Father Jarrett’s book in outlining the 
social philosophy of Europe over a period of three hundred 
years has been to show how medieval theorists contrived to 
brimg the facts of social life within the restricted compass of 
an ideal system. Within the framework of unalterable truth 
or dictated doctrine, with a fixed body of knowledge and a 
known hierarchy of authorities, the later schoolmen had to 
find rules of conduct not too divorced from the daily practice 
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0i good Christians. Casuistry could not be avoided. Father 
Jarrett begins with a chapter on Law and ends with a 
curious and interesting accouni of the Medizval conception 
of Art. Both serve excellently to show the subtlety of 
scholastic argument and the common-sense doctrine that 
could be finally evolved out of the most intractable and 
idealistic material. In a chapter on the institution of private 
property treated by the schoolmen ‘‘ without irony ’’ under 
the heading of ‘‘ The Sin of Theft,’’ Father Jarrett shows 
how the sin was found not to be a sin if the property was 
theoretically held in common and used in a godly manner 
by its actual possessor. In the same way the evils of slavery 
and money-making were both condemned and yet, under 
certain conditions, justified. Perhaps we could not choose 
a better example than the schoolman’s treatment of ‘‘ war ”’ 
to illustrate the difficulties of the medieval theorist. It also 
suggests that it is the form rather than the substance of 
moralizing which differentiates the schoolmen from some 
modern bishops and journalists. 

Peace, as Aquinas excellently explains, depends not on 
outward unity but on the reality of spiritual concord, and 
it was the duty of the Christian constantly to seek such con- 
cord. Yet, says Father Jarrett, ‘‘ they knew a man could 
fight with a clean conscience, but they were interested in 
discussing how this fact could be made consistent with the 
so-obvious meekness of the Sermon on the Mount. ‘‘ These 
precepts,’’ answers Aquinas,‘‘ are always to be kept in our 
hearts to give us the proper frame of mind, so that a man be 
ready not to resist or even not to defend himself, if circum- 
stances demand this of him for the common good.’’ When, 
then, could war be justified? asks Aquinas, and finds that 
Christian Scriptures demand that a ‘“ just war’’ requires 


three conditions—“‘ the authority of the State, a just cause, 


and a right intention—namely, to avoid evil and to pursue 
good.*’ ‘Since the supreme good was peace, ‘‘ a war to e-tab- 
lish peace ’’ was alone just. In such a case ‘* he who wages 
a just war acts as a judge proceeding against a criminal.” 
There were other difficulties. War involved not only disrup- 
tion of peace, but also other sins, such as lying and cheating. 
Aquinas declares that ‘‘ no one should tell a lie nor make a 
promise to the enemy and then not fulfil it ; but no one was 
obliged to reveal his plans to the enemy.’’ In the same way, 
in answer to the question whether a cleric could fight, it was 
decided that he could not do so ‘‘ directly,’’ though at times 
he might direct an army. A cleric must not kill, but need 
not strive officiously to keep alive—-when there’s a war on. 
Finally, there was the difficulty of ‘‘ non-combatants.”’ 
Women and children ought not to be killed—even when they 
were Turks. Even in the case of a general revolt ‘‘ it is not 
permissible to execute a whole population.’’ ‘‘ When victory 
is gained it must be used with Christian moderation.’ A 
later medievalist saw a difficulty which modern Christendom 
has not yet solved in the ethics of the just war. ‘‘ War 
cannot be just on both sides at the same time, except in 
the case of invincible ignorance.”’ ; 

It is easy to see why historians differ violently in their 
judgment of the Middle Ages. The realist insists on the 
brutality of actual manners and what he may regard as 
the futile hypocrisy of much scholastic casuistry: the 
idealist, especially if he is a Catholic, is apt to be profoundly 
impressed by the constant effort of the Church to permeate 
the whole of life with a religious spirit. The effort, in this 
view, is none the less admirable because not altogether suc- 
cessful. The Church at least did not shirk her function in 
the Middle Ages. Father Jarrett, who says in his Preface 
that the historian should explain but not judge, is astonish- 
ingly successful in avoiding controversial issues. His quota- 
tions seem always selected to explain, to illustrate, and often 
to amuse—they are never arranged for the adornment or 
concealment of the facts./The result is an admirable and 
suggestive introduction to medieval thought which is only 
disappointing because Father Jarrett might have given it 
greater unity and force if he had been less conscientious in 
suppressing his own interpretation of a period he has so 
thoroughly mastered. There is only one difficulty in reading 
the book. Father Jarrett appears to be so soaked in the 
Latinity of his period that he frequently writes English sen- 
tences with an inversion and an arrangement which is not 
Englishf/ But one soon grows accustomed to Father Jarrett’s 


Latin inversions, and he has written an absorbing book. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
By ANTHONY SOMERS. 


I have discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I had 
known of it before. It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the ‘‘ gift of tongues.’’ -Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When the subject was 
French, German, Latin or Greek I was always somewhere 
near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other subjects | 
held my own quite well. I have now come to the conclu- 
sion—my recent experience has convinced me of this— 
that the reason I failed to learn languages was that the 
method of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never ‘‘ got on ”’ with Foreign Languages, 
| have always wanted to know them—especially French. 
1 have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust and 
Anatole France, and that great critic, whom Matthew 
Arnold so much admired, Sainte-Beuve, in French, and 
not merely through the medium of a characterless trans- 
lation. And I have wanted to spend holidays abroad 
without being tied to a phrase-book. So I have often 
tried to find a method which would really teach me a 
Foreign Language. And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu- 
lars, and they so interested me that | enrolled for a 
course of French. Frankly it has amazed me. Here is 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 


‘* Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, written 
in a language of which you may not know a syllable—say 
Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not containing a 
single English word, and read it through correctly without 
referring to a dictionary? ” 


Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. Yet 
this is just what the new method enables you to do, as 
you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at ail. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 
these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and 
without ‘‘ looking up ’’ any words in a vocabulary. It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
bothering your head 
with complex gramma- 
ticrl rules or learning 
by heart long lists of 
Foreign words. Yet, 
when you have complet- 
ed one of these Courses, 
you will be able to read 
foreign books and newspapers, and to write and speak 
the language in question grammatically and fluently, 
without the hesitation which comes when a Foreign 
Language is acquired through the medium of English. 





This new Pelman method of l:arning languages is explained in 
four little books entitled—‘‘ How to learn French,’’ ‘‘ How to 
learn German,” ‘© How to learn Spanish,’’ and ‘‘ How to learn 
Italian.’’ You can have one of these books to-day, free of cost. 
Write (mentioning which one of the fcur you require) to the 
PELMAN INstITUTE (Languages Dept.), 92, Pelman House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C.1, and the particular book you require 

(with full particul: irs of the ’ method) will be sent you by return, 

<ratis and post free. Call or write to-day. 
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WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 


GHOST BOOK 


Compiled by 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


This volume contains some of the weirdest and uncann 7 stories of 
the supernatural by the following well-known authors: May Sinclair, 
Algernon Blackwood, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, L. P. Hartley, Denis 
Mackail, Clemence Dane, C, Ray, Hugh es a Desmond 


MacCarthy, Walter de la Mare, Arthur Machen, D. H. Lawrence, 
Oliver Onions, Mary Webb, Charles Whibley, Enid Bagnold. 


REFLECTIONS 


FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-ione and line. 











21/- net.) 


This work, by a distinguished actress, with the greatest of dramatists 
as her subject, deals mainly with the period of the tragedies. The 
chief characters are analysed and explained with the vivid in- 
dividual touch of one who possesses imaginative insight, as well 
as practical experience. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 
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FICTION FOR THE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


The Rani’s Dominion. By D. A. BARKER. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Love in these Days. Ly ALEC WAUGH. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


¥Y Half a Sovereign. By IAN Hay. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


The Verdict of You All. By HENRY WADE. (Constable. 6s.) 
Brawnyman. By JAMES STEVENS. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


THE body-literary of :ngland is supplied from the publishing 
ventricles with nutriment, which is pumped through the 
system by way of those arteries called The Times Book Club, 
Mudie’s, Smith’s, and Boots. It is through these circulating 
libraries that the largest, if not the most intelligent, reading 
public is kept in touch with contemporary fiction, so that 
an analytical study of their shelves, methods, and clientele 
might well determine who reads our thousands of nondescript 
novels, and why. 

But the critic’s field of research is narrower, and his 
business is to examine periodically the vital stream, and to 
pronounce judgment on the nature and quality of its con- 
tent. The specimen lying under the microscope of this 
review is a fair sample of average fictional blood, such as 
passes without disturbance, almost without remark, through 
the circulating libraries from week to week ; and it is found 
to contain innocuous fluid, corpuscles, debilitating impuri- 
ties, and one foreign body, but no really poisonous toxin. 

‘* The Rani’s Dominion,”’ for instance, is a red corpuscle, 
conscientiously and steadily at work filling the shelves, and 
ready to the young lady’s hand when she is asked to provide 
‘*a nice book ’’ to those incapable of choice. It is a well- 
told story of intrigue on an Indian raj, of iron-mining, and 
of gambling on the cotton-market, with which a simple love- 
story is rather fortuitously blended ; and though not in any 
way a remarkable book, it is interesting, level-headed, and 
readable. 

The selection of ‘‘ Love in these Days ’”’ will not, we sus- 
pect, be left to the assistant; for Mr. Waugh’s skill in 
describing night-clubs and discreet apartments is familiar 
to all novel-readers. The wrapper of his new book suggests 
that love in these days is merely the cherry in life’s cocktail ; 
but he defines it further as ‘‘ the most advertised commodity 
in the world, and the most expensive,”’ to be bought with 
drink, dresses, flats, and récherchés menus. Marriages, it 
seems, are made in studios, and alliances in cabarets ; and 
it is all very intriguing and entertaining. But the Puritans 
are wrong who think it poisonous ; for such titillating im- 
purity in the blood should rather provoke opposition, and 
stimulate the benevolent bacteria of good sense to resistance. 

The onslaught of Mr. Ian Hay’s silliness is probably 
more dangerous, because it is insidious and deceptive. He 
tries unsuccessfully to combine in ‘‘ Half a Sovereign’ his 
own hearty manner with Anstey’s fancy, and plunges a 
yacht-full of imbeciles into a Carthaginian nightmare, 
trapped out with the properties of a Griffith monster- 
spectacle. In itself, this is harmless enough ; but unless 
readers are conscious of the shoddiness of such humour, 
the literary constitution of England will in time be under- 
mined by the weakening effects of non-resistance. 

Every up-to-date library now keeps a special shelf for 
detective stories, on which the addicts will find ‘‘ The Verdict 
of You All.’’ But if they are experts as well as addicts, they 
will complain that the solution, though original and in- 
genious, is spoiled by tedious delay and by the interposition 
of an incalculable factor. 

‘““Brawnyman”’ is a foreign body—not because it is 
American, but because it escapes absorption into the easy- 
flowing stream of ordinary books. It stands, out from the 
others by reason of its unfamiliar theme—the life of a hobo 
team-hand—and its method, which is tough and lumpy. 
Appanoose Jim divides his life between women, work, food, 
drink, and fights, of which work is the most interesting to 
us. The talk of mule-teams and saw-mills is good hearing, 
even though it is in highly technical slang, and Appanoose 
Jim writes of it with a greatness of gusto ; but we cannot 
share his admiration for Len Gager, the hobo bard, by whose 
rhapsodies in the key of Walt Whitrnan we were intolerably 
bored. Yet if he inspired Mr. Jim Appanoose Stevens to turn 
writer, he did well ; and we must be grateful to him, rejoic- 
ing that though “‘ the hobo walks the railroad track, he gets 
there just the same.” 
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THE MECHANISM OF LOVE 


The Natural Philosophy of Love. By REMY DE GOURMONT. Trans- 
lated by EzRA Pounb. (The Casanova Society. 21s.) 


THIs book, now reprinted in a handsome quarto edition, 
limited to 1,450 copies, might almost be called an encyclo- 
peedia of love—of ‘‘ love,’’ that is to say, in its purely instinc- 
tive or animal aspect. For Rémy de Gourmont, indeed, there 
is no other possible aspect—a proposition so self-evident to 
him that, not merely does he not trouble to argue with 
idealists and ‘‘ Christian prudists,’’ but seldom even refers 
to them. Sex, in his view, is a tyranny from which it 
is undesirable, no less than impossible, to escape. ‘‘ Love,” 
he says, ‘“‘is profoundly animal: therein is its beauty.’’ 
Man, it is true, enjoys the illusion of liberty and free-will. 
But that is only because he has a greater number of ‘ apti- 
tudes *’ than the brutes. Animals have a smaller liberty, 
‘restricted in proportion as their aptitudes are more 
limited ; but when life begins, liberty begins. The distinc- 
tion, from this viewpoint, between man and animal is quan- 
titative, and not qualitative. One must not be gulled by 
the scholastic distinction between instinct and intelligence ; 
man is as full of instincts as the insect most visibly instinc- 
tive ; he obeys them by methods more diverse: that is all.” 
Man, therefore, finds his true and “ rather indistinct " place 
among ‘‘ monkeys, rodents, and bats.’’ He possesses most 
of the qualities, good and bad, which are ‘‘ distributed one 
by one among beasts.’’ But he is not essentially different. 
For him, as for the animals, there is but one purpose: ‘ the 
aim of life is life’s continuation *’ :— 

‘* Solidarity is but an empty ideology if one limit it to 
the human species. There is no abyss between man and 
animal; the two domains are separated by a tiny rivulet 
which a baby could step over. We are animals; we live 
on animals; and animals live on us. We both have and 
are parasites. We are predatory, and we are the living prey 
of the predatory. And when we follow the love act, it is 
truly, in the idiom of the theologians, more bestiarum.” 


Such is the author’s point of view, in the light of which he 
compares man’s sexual equipment with that of innumerable 
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beasts, birds, fishes, and insects. ‘‘ The mechanism of love 
in many species—that is to say, the actual sexual organs 
and their methods of functioning—are examined in full 
anatomical detail, and in some cases their relative esthetic 
appeal is adjudicated. Thus, while the writer turns with 
‘* repugnance *’ from the mating habits of leeches, he grows 
lyrical over the ‘‘ copulating apparatus”’’ and the wooing 
customs of dragon-flies. ‘‘ Finally,’’ he says, after a long 
and rapturous description, ‘‘the female accedes, bends 
downward her flexible abdomen and makes its orifice coin- 
cide with the male’s pectoral penis: the two beastlets are 
but one splendid ring with a double cup, a ring trembling 
with life and fire. No gesture of love can be conceived more 
charming. . . . It is so pure, so immaterial, one would say 
that two ideas were joined in the limpidity of ineluctable 
thought.”’ It cannot be denied that de Gourmont’s prose 
often attains dignity and beauty as well as fervour, and 
that he exhibits, moreover, a wealth of apparently well- 
assimilated knowledge. We fancy, however, that for every 
reader who appreciates his book for its literary or scientific 
merits, a dozen will revel in it with pleasure of a less 
exalted kind. 
Having made his exhaustive survey of ‘‘ the mechanism 
of love’’ in man and beast, de Gourmont proceeds to a 
discussion of instinct in relation to intelligence. His main 
conclusion is that, if man develops intelligence at the 
expense of instinct, ‘‘ animality is rich enough to raise up 
an inheritor. The candidates for humanity are in great 
number, and they are not those whom the crowd supposes. 
Who knows if our descendants may not some day. find 
themselves faced with a rival, strong and in the flower of 
youth? ’’ In the light of his general outlook, we are not 
surprised to find that the author, while opposed on grounds 
of expediency to recognized polygamy, should recommend 
promiscuity, which is more “ elegant’’ than divorce, and 
which, while having the advantage of not dissolving the 
family, offers ‘tthe complete satisfaction of a need which, 
in a state of civilization, is inseparable either from esthetic 
or sentimental pleasure."’ 


WINDJAMMERS 


A Stately Southerner. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir would be a great mistake to see nothing more than the 
industry of the bookmaker in the rapid increase of ‘‘ wind- 
jammer ”’ literature during the last few years. The ocean- 
going sailing vessel has already practically disappeared 
from the seas ; the last generation that served in sail will 
soon have passed. Everyone who can set down plainly a 
plain tale of voyages made under canvas may save from 
oblivion some memory of a great era and a great race of 
seamen. 

Mr. Rex Clements, as he has already shown in ‘* A Gypsy 
of the Horn,”’ has not only a rich experience on which to 
draw, but the seeing eye to note what was vital and charac- 
teristic therein, and a ready pen with which to describe it. 
His record is the more valuable in that he represents, not 
the great days of the Down Easter, China, and Colonial 
clippers, which have already found able chroniclers, but, the 
last days of sail, when the steamers had driven the clippers 
from the more lucrative trades, and even flyers like 
‘*Lothair ’’ and ‘‘ Windhover’’ were content to pick up a 
lean and hard-earned living on the nitrate coast. It was 
the last rally in a gallant fight, and it deserved its historian. 

In this book Mr. Clements writes both of the ships in 
which he served and the ports he visited, and in this he does 
well, for a port meant more to the shellback than it does 
to the steam sailor, as an inn means more to the pedestrian 
than to the motorist. He writes as one who loved the sea 
and loved the windjammer, without sentimentality or illu- 
sion, but with a real and deep affection, and he has the power 
to make his readers realize vividly the scenes and incidents 
he describes. To the present reviewer three passages stand 
out as unforgettable—the sudden, testing squall that made a 
battle and a victory of the author’s first watch as second 
mate ; the vignette of the St. Paul’s rocks, those jagged, 
menacing islets which break so surprisingly the surface of 
the South Atlantic ; the first sight of the snow-clad Andes 


By REx CLEMENTS. (Heath Cranton. 
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"across the grim wastes at the back of Caleta Buena. Others 


may make a different choice, for Mr. Clements has many 
pictures worth remembering in his gallery. Two uncanny 
stories, ‘‘ Stand from Under’’ and ‘The Wraith of the 
* Pocahontas,’ ’’ are valuable as genuine examples of the 
folk-lore of the sea. Both are well told, but more impressive 
perhaps than either is the ghostly island—apparently an 
inexplicable mirage—seen by a whole ship’s company in the 
Indian Ocean, and afterwards located on old East India 
charts. Mr. Clements gives us such good fare that we incline 
to ask for more. : 


SOUTH AND NORTH 


A entare in Rome. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
A Wayfarer in Sweden. By FREDERIC WHYTE. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. E. V. Lucas prefaces his Roman wanderings by a warn- 
ing. *‘ Rome was not built in a day, and it cannot be seen 
in one—at least not thoroughly ”’ ; which we take to be a sly 
hint to certain transatlantic whirlwind types who might have 
attempted the feat. However, those who explore the city 
under Mr. Lucas’s guidance will have had at least a thorough 
introduction to its splendours and oddities, from the dome of 
St. Peter’s to the cats in Trajan’s Forum// The Wanderer, as 
usual, misses nothing of note, for it must have been a sound 
instinct that kept him from the Quirinale, where, in a country 
so rich in marble, the cicerone points proudly to stucco walls 
with the ingenuous epithet ‘ imitazione.”’ Yet the final 
chapter deplores the number of omissions ; and most visitors 
must feel the same sense of frustration on leaving Rome as 
Mr. Lucas expresses on finishing his book./ ‘‘ So many ruins 
neglected, so many churches unvisited, and _ literally 
thousands of statues treated with total disregard.’’ But this 
is no real cause for despair, since the entire and unique 
impression of Rome is something different from the mere sum 
of her churches and monuments. Besides, is there not, as 
the author’s parting words remind us, the Fontana di Trevi, 
a coin thrown into whose waters ensures a return to the 
Eternal City? 

Entering from the north. Mr. Lucas begins his rambles 
from the Piazza di Spagna, near the modern Rome of fashion- 
able hotels and English speaking. He leaves finally by the 
Appian Way, a part of the oldest Rome of all. Between these 
two extremes, the confused jostling of ages and periods leads 
the Wanderer to remark that ‘‘ A Digressor in Rome ”’ might 
have been a better title. But our complaint is that the 
digressions are too few. We could have done with more of 
Mr. Lucas’s personal reactions and comments, even at the 
sacrifice of some of the historical facts that can be gleaned 
from less individual guides. Rome, as he says, has been 
allowed to call the tune ; but the piper is entitled to embellish 
it at leisure with his own harmonies and variations. Can it 
be that the transatlantic hustler has after all speeded up the 
piper’s notes? Thus we find him at his most companionable 
in the Forum and Colosseum, where the sightseer, bent on 
reconstructing past order from present chaos, is wisely coun- 
selled to employ a guide at the entrance, leaving Mr. Lucas 
free for reflection and digression. 

The average tourist does not ‘‘ do ’’ Sweden exhaustively. 
Mr. Whyte has therefore justifiably confined himself to 
accounts of those towns which hold most interest for the 
visitor. He is familiar with Sweden rather as a resident than 
as a traveller, and two pleasantly written descriptive 
chapters are contributed by his Swedish wife, to whom the 
pen is again handed for the final pages. But the book deals 
also in mental wayfarings. There is a discussion on the 
Swedish character as it strikes the Englishman; Selma 
Lagerléf’s peculiarly Scandinavian imagination is brought 
into relation with her ‘‘ Saga-land ’’ ; while an analysis of 
the British authors most popular in Sweden produces a list 
of surprising incongruity, ranging from Florence Barclay to 
John Galsworthy. And, as Mr. Lucas quotes Benvenuto 
Cellini’s diverting account of his escape from the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, so Mr. Whyte refers to the Cromwellian journal of 
that pompous statesman, Bulstrode Whitelocke, recording his 
embassy from the Commonwealth to Queen Christina of 
Sweden. These and other ingredients combine to make a 


very readable volume, which is not so much a handbook for 
the globe-trotter as a varied survey for the general reader. 
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LES BEAUX YEUX DE LA FRANCE 


A Dawdle in France. By INGLIS SHELDON-WILLIAMS. (Black. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. SHELDON-WILLIAMS has got past the stage of the elderly 
Englishman who when he found a real Swiss amongst the 
guests at the Alpine hotel at which he was staying went to 
the office to protest against the admission of any more of 
‘these damned foreigners.’ Being neither rich nor stupid, 
and having travelled half the world already, Mr. Sheldon- 
Williams expected to be welcomed in France with no more 
and no less courtesy than any foreigner is entitled to. But 
in addition to the advantages of poverty and intelligence 
he possesses a gift for bringing out whatever is charming in 
human beings, so it is small wonder that on his bicycling 
holiday from Dieppe to Modane he should have met nothing 
but the more responsive side of French human nature. The 
account of his successes in establishing friendly relations 
with the men, even the young ones, and flirtatious relations 
with the women, even the old ones, is almost monotonous. 
But it is charming and very gay, so it ought to be, certainly 
it deserves to be, popular. 

His gaiety is partly due to his lack of discrimination. 
If casual acquaintances seem well-disposed, nothing else 
matters. He cannot resist trying to charm them. At one 
place he is discussing democracy and its drawbacks with his 
solemn provincial fellow guests at an inn, at another he 
is telling a girl he loves her, but that he has to go on up 
the Alps like the boy in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior.’’ In the 
same innocuous way he charms the reader of his book. He 
has a very conversational style. ‘*T cannot think what 
Henry saw in her (Diane de Poitiers).’"’ Diane is almost the 
only person living or dead of whom he speaks ill. ‘I was 
absolutely fed up with Diane de Poitiers.’’ But Diane is one 
of the significant figures of French history. She recurs, com- 
bining distinction and sordidness, in a way that seems 
peculiar to France. Balzac is her literary counterpart. 
However, Mr. Sheldon-Williams does not trouble to look for 
representative types. His is the not less real charming 
France, the France of the female saint and the cocotte, of 
Saint Joan and Agnése Sorel, of late Gothic architecture, of 
the white plumes of Navarre. 

He is almost as interested in churches and battles as in 
human beings. And as happily undiscriminating. He does 
let himself complain a little of so obvious a horror as the 
spire of Rouen Cathedral, but the Pompadour Gothic of 
Orleans Cathedral was no trouble to him. He swallowed it 
whole. And Bourges, which, impressive as it is, must when 
compared to Rheims or Amiens, even to Notre Dame de Paris 
itself, seem rather squat, was to him delightful without quali- 
fication. He is lucky perhaps in that he can be so easily 
pleased. But the fact that his pleasure is superficial makes 
not only his writing but his drawings also of only super- 
ficial interest. Mostly architectural, they lack substance and 
light. They are pretty, but they show more feeling for 
decoration than for construction, for the poetry of a stone 
screen than for that of a flying buttress. And his taste in 
pictures is surprising. Describing a piece of scenery, he 
says: ‘‘James Maris himself never painted a better pic- 
ture.’’ He even mentions a picture by Fred Walker. It is 
very strange. But on the whole, as Lady Tree used to 
say in ‘‘ Diplomacy,” ‘‘ Charming, charming! " 


FORD PRINCIPLES 


To-day and To-morrow. By HENRY FORD, in collaboration with 
SAMUEL CROWTHER. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Forp’s principles are already well known. He has ex- 
plained them in his earlier book, ‘‘ My Life and Work,”’ of 
which this is a continuation. As far as the principles are 
concerned it is rather a repetition, the new matter consist- 
ing chiefly of descriptions of the latest technical develop- 
ments which mark the never ceasing progress of the Ford 
industries. Ford principles also inspired recently a popular 
little study by Messrs. Austin and Lloyd, called ‘‘ The Secret 
of High Wages.’’ These authors wrote of them as accepted 
American principles, and implored Europe to follow suit. 
Mr. Ford does not claim to have converted America. He 
appeals to his own countrymen first. because he knows well 
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that they have not yet solved the problems of industry. Also, 
Mr. Ford has no secrets. 

The underlying idea is service. An industry must decide 
what service it exists to perform for the public, and it must 
concentrate on the performance of it, not on winning prizes 
for its directors, shareholders or workpeople. Profits will 
follow. ‘‘ We regard a profit as the inevitable conclusion 
of work well done.’” The most important principles are, 
firstly, standardization of the product. ‘*One product is 
enough for any factory, if it is going to grow large by ser- 
vice.’” And he would rather go on producing the same 
article at an ever diminishing price, than an ever improving 
article at the same price. Secondly, the familiar principle 
of high wages and low costs. Thirdly, the absolute and un- 
fettered control of the business by the management. Mr. 
Ford’s theories are justified by results, and success is one 
of the strongest of arguments. But can he prove more than 
that his methods are the best for manufacturing Ford cars? 

Mr. Ford is a triumphant optimist. If others imitated 
his optimism could they rival his success? He believes in 
the infinite elasticity of his market, and it is still stretching. 
But with great shrewdness, or remarkable good luck, he 
picked a plum when he chose cheap cars as his commodity. 
There are doubtless other plums to be picked, but all manu- 
facturers cannot hope to get plums. Ford methods apply 
to plums only. Mr. Ford believes that he can perform any 
task he sets himself, and he has never yet been disappointed. 
Nor are the tasks easy. Here lies one of the virtues of the 
uniform high minimum wage. It is fixed as a starting point, 
and costs must be got down far enough to allow the wage 
to be paid while still steadily lowering the price to the 
consumer. The wage is not so much a standard for the 
wage earner as a standard for the manager. That is its 
greatest value, and it is a medicine of which a few doses 
would benefit every manufacturer. But there are not many 
who will carry optimism as far as Mr. Ford, who will buy 
a derelict railway at a price higher than what is asked for 
it—he thought it the fair price—convinced that Ford methods 
will make it pay. And it did pay. These stories remind one 
of Swiss Family Robinson. A series of miracles attend on 
the endeavours of the faithful. And after reading his 
romantic pages it is well to restore the sense of reality by 
taking a drive in a Ford car. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


BELTONA RECORDS 


THE best Beltona record this month is ‘“‘ Ah! Fors, é lui” 
from ‘‘ La Traviata,’ sung by May Huxley, soprano. (12-in. 
record. 7006. 4s. 6d.) The Sutherland Orchestra play two 
waltzes, ‘‘ Tresoro Mio,’’ by Becucci, and ‘‘ The Skaters,”’ 
by Waldteufel. (12-in. record. 5023. 4s.) ‘‘ The Red Rowan 
Quadrilles,” violin solo, by Harold Macpherson, occupy 
three 10-in. records. (1020-1022. 2s. 6d. each.) The 3s. 
records include ‘‘ A Song of Sleep’”’ and ‘‘ When the Ser- 
geant-Major’s on Parade,’’ sung by Booth Hitchin, baritone 
(6062) ; ‘‘ My Dearest Heart ’’ and ‘‘ Wood Pigeon,”’ sung 
by Eirene Harrison, soprano (6063) ; ‘‘ Onaway, Awake, Be- 
loved’? and ‘* Young Tom o’ Devon,’’ sung by Howard Fry, 
baritone (6061). The 2s. 6d. records include ‘‘ Serenade,”’ 
from Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,”’ and ‘‘ Farewell, Old Coat,’’ from 
‘‘La Bohéme,’’ sung by Manuel Hemingway, bass (1040) ; 
‘* Teddy O’Neale ’’ and ‘“‘ I Know My Love,”’ sung by Chris- 
tine Gallagher, soprano (1037) ; ‘‘ Oh! Charley, take it away ” 
and ‘‘ So is your old lady,’’ sung by Sam Dale and John 
Roberts respectively (1045) ; ‘‘ Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms” and ‘ The Fairy Tales of Old Ire- 
land,’’ sung by Molly O’Callaghan (1039) ; ‘‘ Let me call you 
sweetheart ’’ and ‘ It’s up to you,’ sung by John Roberts 
and Dan Rhodes respectively (1043) ; ‘‘ Always”’ and ‘‘ In 
the middle of the night,’’ sung by the Beltona Male Trio 
(1042) ; ‘‘ I don’t care what you used to be’ and ‘‘ Most of 
all I want your love,’’ sung by Peter Andrews, tenor (1044) ; 
‘* Summer rain brings the roses again ’’ and ‘* The sunshine 
sailed away from Killarney,’’ sung by Leslie Wallace, bari- 
tone (1041) ; ‘‘ The Knaphill Debating Society ’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Macfarlane Shopping,’’ monologues, by Dufton Scott (988) ; 
‘* Waltz of Love’ and ‘‘ Honolulu Bay,’’ Hawaian Guitars, 
played by The Coral Players (1046); ‘‘ Katinka” and 
‘‘That’s Why I Love You,’ foxtrots, played by Southern 
States Band (1048). 
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_“INCURABLES” 


Proposed Increase of Pensions. 


Since 1863, and until her lamented death, the late Queen 
Mother was the Patroness of this Institution ai 
Streatham, to which she often referred as her ‘ pet 
charity.”’ 

To perpetuate Her Majesty’s memory the ‘* Queen 
Alexandra Augmentation of Pensions ’’ Fund has been 
inaugurated with the object of increasing the annual 
pensions to Incurable Sufferers of the Middle Classes. 
At present the pensions are £20 each. The aim is to 
increase them to £26 each. There are over 300 


THE CON TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1926. 3s. 6d. net. 








CONTENTS : 
THE DISPUTE IN THE COAL TRADE. 
By Sir HUGH BELL, C.B., D.L., LL.D. 
CERMANY AT GENEVA. By H. WILSON HARRIS. 
THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL ILL-WILL. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C,V,O, 
THE EFFECT OF LAND TENURE SYSTEMS ON PRODUCTION. 
y Sir HENRY REW, K.C.B. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF SPAIN: A CONSTITUTIONAL HIATUS. 
By Sir W. HORSFALL CARTER. 
CYRUS THE GREAT. 


By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.1.E., C.B., C.M.G, 


LULL 


ie : F 7 -: AN IMPRESSION OF GEORGIA. By DUDLEY HEATHCOTE. 
pensioners on the Books. Will you kindly help so that THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEMS OF ENGI AND AND THE 

these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of this increase UNITED STATES.  — “By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
for the remainder of their days? The rise in the cost ST. FRANCIS. By E. GURNEY SALTER. 
of living calls urgently for this augmentation. RUSSIA AND INDIA. By C. NABOKOFF. 


THE MIND OF YESTERDAY AND THE rg OF TO-DAY. 


Contributions should be sent to— By E. W. ADAMS, M.D. 


BIRDS OF THE GH TOPS. E R . 
BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By GEORGE GLAscow. 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT snp REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





FOR INCURABLES. 
Offices: 72, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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- é A REMARKABLE : 
¢ BOOKSELLING SERVICE ¢ 
: 1 F@ 1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. ¢ 
The welcomed = aN Rg 2. Separate departments for beautifully bound é 
‘be ee, Y] books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, [> 
Birthday Gift SS | ff Stith 
ny C 7 3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cata- : 
. . $$ © loguing, and cleaning of private libraries. 
4 * 
Watein in ‘’s ombination ; > 4. We maintain a literary service bureau. y 
Writin Set >] 5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service Sy 
wet te fb] which gives immediate and intelligent attention [4 
.0285 J to all orders. 4 
ae en 1 4 Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 2 
- = =— eannns 
One of the most + ged (Z ; te ee > 4 
yt ES S $ J. & E. BUMPUS $ 
Poocit Rh Ay "7: ceiane toe , LIMITED RY 
20"6 in. Black’ Chased Vuleanite, to — > 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 3 
£8 10 0 in 9-ct. Gold i & ® By Appointment to His Majesty the King % 
Tho “Pea Book” sent tree on request. re ¢ ‘Phones—Maytair 1223 and 1224 y 
LG. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corner OPIOID IGG DIDI GAIA 
Sane, Londen, W.C. 2. 
x % 
“a READERS 
THE F ED ERATION OF MAN. The second of Mr. Rayner Roberts’s articles on 
eee a ; Motoring from the Owner Driver’s point of view, 
Every patriotic citizen should read this book. will appear next week. These will appear 
In it we learn what the League of Nations is, and what ee eo eee paler A my 
it is not; why it has failed, and how it should succeed. ‘* Scribo ”’ will write his Insurance 
ic . Notes. The Insurance Notes 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 6d. extra. have peeeed af ieeahenailiie 
ent 9 pao tact rene wet og 
PAINTIN & SIMPSON, Blockley, Worcestershire. Motoring Notes as 
From all Booksellers. au thoritati ve 
and as val- 
uable to 
read- 
AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington). — 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, specialise in the 
buying, selling, and exchanging of scarce, out-of-print books ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 
on every subject. “ 0 














THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Ho. G. WELLS 


Limited Edition de Luxe in 28 handsome illustrated volumes, 20 of which are now ready. Only 600 sets are being printed. A large 
number of sets have already been subscribed for. Volume 1 of each set is autographed by Mr. Wells. Price per volume, 21/-. 
Write for brochure and full particulars to the publishers, T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


‘* FOREIGN AFFAIRS,”’ the American Quarterly Review, has an 
article by Mr. A. G. Gardiner on ‘*‘ The Prospects of Anglo- 
American Friendship.’”” He comments on the fact that 
though ‘‘. . . the two great English-speaking communities 
have attained a state of agreement unique in their history,”’ 
and though ‘‘ when they are really thrown together, few 
people mix so well as Americans and Englishmen,” 
‘*. |. popular sentiment in England toward America has 
rarely been less cordial than it is to-day, and, if the general 
tone of the Press is any indication, things are not much 
different in America.’’ Mr. Gardiner proceeds to analyze the 
situation, and to relate frankly our grievances against 
America, pointing out that: ‘It is peculiarly galling for 
Europeans to be reproached by Americans for complications 
which would never have arisen had America done what all 
her actions up to the time of her retirement justified us in 
expecting of her. Of course, if it had been anticipated that 
America would retire at the last minute. ... The League of 
Nations, if it had been formed at all, would have been formed 
on another model.’’ The same paper has articles on ‘‘ Our 
Foreign Loan Policy,’’ by Mr. John Foster Duller, and ‘* Are 
American Loans Abroad Safe? ’’ by Mr. Henry M. Robinson. 
The ‘‘ Fortnightly Review’’ has ‘‘ The Unpopular Ameri- 
cans,’’ by J. D. Whelpley, dealing in more detail with the 
present feeling against American tourists on the Continent, 
and showing a rather unsympathetic attitude to the French 
point of view. In the same paper, ‘ Augur”’ writes on 
‘‘Germany and Italy at Geneva,’ and Mr. Hugh Spender 
writes on ‘‘ The ‘ Seats’ Crisis.””. Mr. Wickham Steed, in 
the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’’ has an article called ‘‘ Coal and 
Cricket: Playing the Game.”’ 

The meagre supply of political papers this month is coun- 
teracted by a little stack of official organs of various institu- 
tions. First in importance is ‘‘ The Economic Journal,” 
which does indeed touch on politics to the extent of printing 
‘‘ A Narrative of the General Strike of 1926,”’ by Mr. D. H. 
Robertson. There is as well: ‘‘ Inheritance as an Economic 
Factor,’’ by Sir Josiah Stamp, ‘‘ An Inquiry into British 
Methods of Crop Estimating,’ by Mr. J. A. Venn, and ‘‘ The 
End of Laissez-Faire,’ a review of Mr. Keynes’s pamphlet 
by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

The ‘‘ International Labour Review,’ published by the 
International Labour Office, has as its two chief articles 
‘‘ Employers’ Organizations in Germany,” by Herr Kriger, 
and ‘* Trade Union Reform in Italy,’’ by Signor Guio Arias. 
The ‘‘ Reports and Inquiries ’’ section includes an analysis 
of Factory Inspection Reports for 1920-1922 on Industrial 
Diseases, and an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Punjab Peasant 
and the Moneylender.”’ 

‘* Public Administration,’’ the Journal of the Institute 
of Public Administration, is devoted this month to a sym- 
posium of twelve papers on the ‘‘ Administration of Public 
Utilities.”’ 

‘‘ The Journal of Adult Education,”’ to be published twice 
yearly under the editorship of Professor Dover Wilson, makes 
a first appearance. In his leading article, Professor Wilson 
remarks that ‘“‘. . . a Journal of Adult Education should be 
beyond all suspicion of possessing party or sectarian views 
of its own... yet while strict neutrality reigns, and, it is 
hoped, will always reign in the editorial office, no such atti- 
tude is either desired or expected in contributors. . . . Thus, 
to illustrate the point from the present number, in one article 
Dr. Boas celebrates the jubilee of the Mothers’ Union, and in 
the next Mr. J. F. Horrabin eloquently states the position of 
the National Council of Labour Colleges.” 

The ‘‘ Yale Review’’ has an essay by Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf on ‘‘ How Should One Read a Book?’ There is an 
article on ‘‘ Realism in the Theatre,’’ by Mr. Stark Young, 
and the ‘‘ Jeremiad of a Modern Language Teacher,’ by 
Mr. F. B. Luquiens. ‘ 

‘‘The Bermondsey Book”’’ prints some reflections on 
‘* Parting with a Character,’ by Mr. Hugh Walpole ; a poem, 
‘“* Arabia Infelix,” by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and a story, called 
‘* A Valentine,’ by Mr. R. H. Mottram. 

General MacMunn writes on ‘The Two Sieges of 
Bhurtpur, 1805 and 1826,’ in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine,”’ and 
Major Hubert Young contributes to the same paper, 
‘* Makik, a Soldier in the Desert,” an account of experiences 
in Arabia during the Lawrence dynasty. 

The ‘ Adelphi’ publishes a sketch called ‘* Evening,” 
which one would not recognize as being by Katherine Mans- 
field without the signature, and an article on Einstein by 
Mr. Roy Townend. 

‘‘The World To-day” has an article on ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Henry Ford,” by Mr. Arthur James. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


EN and women in the receipt of pensions and 
Miezzities live longer on the average than other 

people. The scope of annuity schemes is now so 

wide that annuities may be obtained suitable for 
almost every circumstance and condition in life. 

Some of the more popular schemes are described below. 
The ordinary immediate annuity yields the largest income 
on the sum invested. With joint annuities, which are suit- 
able for a husband and wife, the income is paid during the 
whole of their joint lifetime, and continues to the survivor. 
A larger annuity may be obtained during the joint lifetime 
of the husband and wife if it is arranged that a smaller 
amount is paid after the death of the first. This is often a 
more equitable way of distributing income, as it requires a 
larger income to support two persons than one, and is a 
very useful scheme where the money available is limited, 
and utilizes it to the best advantage. It is possible for an 
annuitant to protect his estate from financial loss by pur- 
chasing an annuity with a guaranteed return of purchase 
money, thus the return may be more, but can never be less 
than the sum invested. For instance, a lady may invest 
£5,000 in an annuity of £600 per annum. She lives to receive, 
say, four yearly payments amounting to £2,400 in all, £2,600 
is returned to her estate on proof of death or the annuity 
continued until the total amount so payable reaches the 
equivalent of the purchase price. An annuity with a guarantee 
of the return of purchase price does not, of course, provide 
such a large income when this safety feature is embodied. 

Guaranteed annuities may be purchased under which 
payments are guaranteed for at least a specified number of 
full yearly payments such as ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
irrespective of the date of death of the annuitant. If the 
annuitant survives the guaranteed period, the income con- 
tinues for life. 


Reversionary annuities commence on the death of a 
particular life, and continue if and so long as another is 
alive. Such a scheme as this is suitable for a man who will 
enjoy a pension which would not be continued to his wife, 
and enables him to make provision for her at a minimum 
cost if he predeceases her ; or a son may make provision 
for his father or mother in the event of his dying before 
them. Deferred annuities may be purchased by either a 
single payment or by annual or half-yearly instalments. The 
income begins some years ahead at a chosen age, and con- 
tinues throughout the lifetime of the purchaser. The maxi- 
mum pension may be obtained where it is stipulated that 
there is no return of premium in the event of death before 
the first payment of the annuity is due, or it can be arranged 
for the premium to be returned in full in the event of death 
before the attainment of the age for the annuity to commence. 
No medical examination or evidence of health is required 
in purchasing an annuity, but some Life Assurance Com- 
panies give exceptionally favourable terms to people who do 
not enjoy good health. In this case, however, it is necessary 
for the Company to act upon the opinion of their medical 
referee. It is a very simple matter to purchase an annuity, 
proof of age is required, and a birth certificate should be 
sent with the purchase money. Annuities may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or in some cases monthly, and 
commence twelve, six, or three months after payment of the 
purchase price. Many Companies pay the stamp duty on the 
contract. 

The chief points to consider in the purchase of an 
annuity, are the stability of the Company, and the maximum 
return for a given outlay. In addition to avoiding any risk 
of depreciation of investment, the income of an individual 
is frequently doubled or trebled by realizing investments 
and purchasing an annuity. If the income of the annuitant 
from all sources does not exceed £135 per annum in the case 
of a single person and £225 in the case of a married person 
arrangements can be made by permission of the Inland 
Revenue for the annuity to be paid without deduction of 
Income Tax. If the income exceeds these limits but does 
not exceed £500 per annum arrangement can similarly be 
made whereby income tax at one-half the standard rate only 
is deducted. 

ScRIBO. 

These notes are written by a recognized Insurance Con- 
sultant and are written to advise THE NATION readers on 
Insurance matters. Queries are welcomed and answered, 


without charge, in strict confidence. Address your Insurance 
queries to ‘* Scribo,’”’ THe Nation, 38, Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


FOURTH WORLD TOUR 


Organised and Accompanied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
Leaves London Nov. 12th, 1926, visiting :-— 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, MANCHURIA, 
KOREA, JAPAN, CANADA, 
Nov. 12. INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Jan. 14. FIFTH WORLD TOUR. 


Particulars from N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159, Auckland Road, London, S.E.19. 











INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. 
Perfect sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, breakfast, and attendance, 
m 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: ‘ Bookcraft, 
Londen.” Telephone: Museum 1282 (2 lines). 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent-street, W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF 





CAPE TOWN. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 
APELI 4ICATIONS ARE INVITED for the 


SALARY: £450 per annum rising 
maximum of £650 per annum, 
Salary will be paid from February Ist, 1927, if the Lecturer arrives in 
Cape Town and reports for duty on or before February 25th: otherwise 
salary will be paid from the date of assumption of duty. 

DUT IES. The Lecturer will be required to undertake, under the direction 
of the Professor of Economics, the teaching of Economic History in 
the faculties of Arts and Commerce, and to give such other courses in 
the Department of Economics as may be required. 

Duty is to be assumed on March Ist, 1927, or as early as possible 
thereafter. 

TRANSPORT: The sum of £50 will be given to the successful applicant 
towards the cost of his passage. This grant is subject to a proportionate 
refund in the event of the termination of the engagement within three 
years from the date of assumption of duty. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials (all in duplicate) must be lodged 
with the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, from whom forms of application and further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than October 80th, 1926 


above-mentioned 


by annual increments of £25 to a 





Visiturs to Gundoe (anu Kesidents) shuuld use 


DARLINGTON’S 
LONDON & Environs. 80 Maps and Plans. 


By Sir E. T. COOK. 6Gth Edition. 10/- 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever published.’’—Liverpl. Dly. Post. 
60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 7/6 , 100 Illust., Maps & Plans. 7/6 
NORTH WALES. i DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


“Very emphatically tops 
them all.’—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.”—The Times. 
“ Particularly good.”—Academy. 




















60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans.  6/- ; 100 Illust., Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. West Switzerland & Chamonix (France) 

BERNE, THE BERNESE LAKE of GENEVA, RHONE 
OBERLAND & LUCERNE. 2/- | VALLEY, & ZERMATT. 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA. 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY. a 
2/- Illustrations, Maps. 2 - Illustrations, Maps. 


| 
ZURICH & THE ENGADINE. | st. MORITZ, DAVOS & PONTRESINA 
26 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 
A Handbook to the leading Hotels throughout the World. 


en & _ London—Simpkin’s. Paris & New York—Brentano’s. 
y Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 























EDUCATIONAL. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


READING. 


A Quaker Public School for boys from 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the religious 
basis and the wide « ducatio al out- 
iook of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 











SUNDERLAND EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER specially qualified 
in DESIGN as applied to Metal-work, Pottery and Process work for 
Reproduction. 

Preference will be given to applicants who possess the full Associateship 
of the Royal College of Art or other equivalent qualification and who are 
capable of taking Life Classes. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award of 1925, subject to any later 
decisions and agreements. 

Applications, on Forms to be obtained from the undersigned on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope, should reach this Office not later than noon 
on Monday, October 11th, 1926. 

HERBERT REED. 


Chief’ Education Officer. 





Education Offices, 
15, John Street, Sunderland. 
September 20th, 1926. 





® IBRARIAN, young, trained, fully qualified (diploma), requires 
post in university, college, club, private library or public reference library. 
—Box 735, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Gt. James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 





BOROUGH OF KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 


APPOINTMENT OF BOROUGH LIBRARIAN. 


HE CORPORATION OF KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES invite 
applications for the whole-time appointment of Borough Librarian and 
Museum and Art Gallery Curator. The salary will be £300 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to the maximum salary of £400, together with 
house, fuel and light. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
and Other Officers Superannuation Act, 1922, and to the passing of a medical 
examination by the successful candidate. A 

Applications stating age and qualifications together with copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials must be sent to me endorsed ‘ Borough 
Librarian,” so that they may be received not later than Thursday, 
October 14th, 1926. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

HAROLD A. WINSER, 

Municipal Offices, Town Clerk. 
Kingston-upon- Thames. 

October Ist, 1926. 








A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family lite 


Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report to the Secretary to the Governors. 





URSERY HOME in delightful, bracing position, near sea; 
trained nurse; individual attention; good educational facilities.— 
Prospectus Mrs. Hardy, 8, Castlemain Ave., West Southbourne, Bournemouth. 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High Ground on 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Heten T. Newp, M.A 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Princinal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics 


Games, &c. Fees, £185 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
«7. Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





NGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.—First School for small Boys 


and Girls. Two minutes from Beach. Bedrooms face South. Personal 
care. Entire charge if desired. Fully qualified staff—Apply The Principal, 
The Nomads. 








‘For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &e. 


(ees palma 
Plate P 














LITERARY. 


“| == RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN ” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 





HE TOWN AND COUNTRY LITERARY AGENCY want MSS. 
of all descriptions for negotiafion—E. M. Young, 424, Bank Chambers, 
High Holborn. 





XPERT Woman Typist Translator requires work evenings, 
week-ends. Shorthand in English and French; little German.—Box 996, 
THe NATION AND ATHENA&UM, 88, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 





OOKPLATES.--Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








NOTICE 


Subscriptions. 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free 12 months £1 10 0 
” ” ” oe vee eee 6 os 15 0 
Foreign ,, i on aa aA 12 em 110 0 
” ” ” eee a 6 ‘eo 15 0 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, THe NATION AND ATHENZUM, 88, Great 
James Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
Museum 5551 and 5552. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW ISSUES—CEMENT 


‘“ TOCK EXCHANGE markets generally are dull. The 
Sco muddle on the one hand and the strain on the 
exchanges on the other could hardly fail to be depress- 
ing. Moreover, the City is again preoccupied with new 
issues. The £4,000,000 loan for New South Wales at the 
end of last week was typical of the methods of Australian 
finance which we have recently exposed. Once again the 
prospectus was barren of information. The money had been 
spent and the loan was merely to repay the bankers. It 
has since emerged that on April 30th last the New South 
Wales Government was overdrawn in London to the extent 
of £6,500,000 despite the fact that it had borrowed 
{4,000,000 in March. The new £4,000,000 loan was issued 
in 5 per cent. stock at 97 (against 98 last March), and the 
bulk will no doubt be left in the hands of the underwriters. 
In comparison with New South Wales the £2,000,000 Ham- 
burg loan this week in 6 per cent. stock at 93} stands out 
as a first-class issue. The prospectus contained adequate 
information and provision for redemption. After five years 
a cumulative sinking fund will operate to redeem half the 
loan at maturity, the other half being repaid out of other 
balances. The income from the ports and harbour dues of 
Hamburg alone amounted last year to Rm. 12,010,000, and 
a sum, collected actually in dollars and sterling, sufficient 
to meet the interest both on the sterling issue of £2,000,000 
and the American issue of $10,000,000. The yield was 
£6 10s. 6d. with redemption. In this loan were to be 
found enlightenment, order, and decency, which are con- 
spicuous by their absence in the New South Wales issue. 
. * * 


The effects of the coal stoppage on the industries in 
this country have not yet been appreciated by investors if 
we may judge by the level at which the index of twenty 
representative industrial ordinary shares stood in London 
on September 18th, viz., 128.4 against 122.6 on May Ist. 
Even the effect upon coal, iron and steel shares is not 
fully realized. Some of the best iron and steel companies 
will pass their preference dividends as a result of this 
stoppage. It should be considered that at the end of 
August the number of blast furnaces in operation had fallen 
to six from 147 at the end of April. The production of 
pig iron in August amounted to 13,600 tons, and of steel 
ingots and castings to 52,100 tons, as against 539,100 tons 
and 661,000 tons respectively in April. The following table 
shows the imports and exports of iron and steel since the 
coal strike began :— 

Imports. 
261,800 tons 
166,600 ,, 273,800 ,, 
233,400 ,, 231,300 
270,900 ,, 243,900 ,, 
315,100 ,, 163,700 ,, 


Exports. 
April 313,000 tons 
Mav 
June 
July 


August 


” 


Apart from the coal, iron and steel companies, the investor 
should consider carefully the effect upon industries which 
have not been closed down, but have carried on with sup- 
plies of foreign coal bought at high prices. The gas industry 
is the most seriously compromised, but for the moment we 
will consider the cement industry. It takes more than 
half a ton of coal to make one ton of cement. The cement 
companies usually buy their coal under long term contracts 
at extremely low prices. If these contracts have been sus- 
pended and foreign coal bought at three times the contract 
price (which is more than likely), the reduction in profits 
will be serious. Of the cement shares, Associated Portland 
stand at 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. and yield £7 1s. on the basis 
of last year’s dividend of 6 per cent., while British Portland 
Cement at 37s. to 38s. yield £8 2s. on the basis of last 
year’s dividend of 15 per cent. The Associated Portland 
Cement financially is in a strong position. It has now 
written down the plant, which had been bought at inflated 
prices, to reasonable figures, and it holds 1,000,000 shares in 
British Portland Cement Company which stand in its books 
at a little over par. Nevertheless, at December 31st, 1925, 


SHARES—AMERICAN UTILITIES 


KELLNER PARTINGTON. 


after payment of the debenture interest, preference divi- 
dends, and after appropriation to sinking fund and reserves 
there was a balance available for the ordinary shares of 
only £137,897. A 6 per cent. dividend absorbs £135,433. 
The carry forward to this year was £181,334. A distribu- 
tion of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares this year must 
therefore be regarded as uncertain. In the case of British 
Portland Cement there remained at December 31st, 1925, 
after payment of interest on debentures, preference dividend, 
and appropriation to reserves, a balance of £211,745. The 
dividends absorbed £210,000. The carry forward to this 
year was £190,462. In this case also a smaller distribution 
this year for the ordinary shares is not improbable. 
* * * 


A report by a firm of private bankers on American 
securities makes some useful suggestions with regard to 
investment in railways, public utility companies, and indus- 
trial securities. As regards railways this report lends weight 
to the suggestions made in THE Nation of September 4th 
and 11th with regard to the Southern Railroad and New 
York Central. The New York Central, which has authorized 
an increase of $100,000,000 in its stock, has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to lease for 
a period of ninety-nine years the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis, the Michigan Central, and the Cin- 
cinnati Northern, which are already under its control. 
These leases, if agreed to, will increase the valuation of the 
railroad and its legal earning power. The total earnings 
of the controlled roads, instead of only the distributed earn- 
ings, would then be included in the income of the parent 
company. With regard to American public utility com- 
panies, one pitfall for the investor is made clear in this 
report. It is that the capitalization of the holding com- 
panies tends to become top-heavy. The holding com- 
panies issue bonds and stock based mainly on the equities, 
that is, on the ordinary stocks, of the individual operating 
companies which they acquire. These operating companies 
usually have considerable amounts in bonds and notes out- 
standing, and in some cases minority interests in preferred 
stocks, which are not eliminated by the acquisition of the 
equity by the holding company. Herein lies the danger of 
investing in the stocks of public utility companies, The 
following shares satisfy the broad tests suggested :— 

Price. Dividend Yield. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 145 6.20% 
Columbia Gas & Electric eg a 6.13% 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 140 5.71% 
Detroit Edison Co. a me 140 5.71% 
Western Union Telegraph Co. <x, an 5.30% 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York ... 110 4.540% 

+ + + 

The present holders of the 7} per cent. Guaranteed 
First Mortgage Debenture stock of the Kellner Partington 
Paper and Pulp Company are being notified that their stock 
will be called for repayment not later than April Ist, 1927, 
and are being offered the right to convert their holding into 
new 6 per cent. Guaranteed Debenture stock on the basis 
of £100 of the new stock for £100 of the old, together with 
a eash warrant for £5 8s., of which £4 represents the 
difference between the redemption of the old stock and the 
issue price of 99 of the new stock. The new 6 per cent. 
Guaranteed Debenture stock is limited to £1,230,000, and 
upon the final discharge of the existing 7} per cent. stock 
will become a first closed charge with the same security 
as the old stock. Interest and sinking fund will be guaran- 
teed by the A/S Borregaard, which owns the entire ordinary 
share capital and practically all the preference shares of 
Kellner Partington. The average annual combined net 
profits of Kellner Partington and the A/S Borregaard for 
the last three years amounted to six times the annual 
interest on the sinking fund for the new debenture stock. 
The new stock is undoubtedly well covered, and the con- 
version scheme appears to us an attractive one for existing 
holders. 





